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od capital into a plague-spot by killing several thousand head 
HE Porte has met with another rebuff. The Sultan | of cattle and leaving their bodies to decompose in the streets. 
sent a whining complaint to the great Powers that he is | This sounds absurdly fantastic, and would probably be in- 
4 being bullied and insulted by England, and the Powers have | effective; but then savages often do fantastic things. The 
snubbed him for his pains. It is foolish to pull the trigger | abandonment and drowning or burning of the capital is, 
unless you can secure an explosion. Meantime, a telegram | however, a risk which the French will have to take into 
from Constantinople states that Lord Salisbury has informed | consideration. In spite, however, of the adverse signs, we 
Rustem Pasha that the Committee of Control to superintend | cannot doubt that the French will succeed in completely 
the Armenian reforms must consist of four Turkish members | conquering the Hovas. Whether, when they pay the bill, 
and three members named by the Powers. The Sultan is | they will think that they have had value for their money, is 
said to have manifested much concern at this demand. | another matter. 
There is certainly something magnificent in his resource in 
the art of procrastination. 


hetitionct 


On Friday week the votes in Supply were, as usual, delayed 
by a good deal of obstruction from Mr. Healy and his friends, 
which has been prolonged through this week. Discus- 
‘ esting letter from its Madagascar correspondent, who is now sions have taken place as to small points like the character 

established at Antananarivo. He gives a pitiful account of | of the Civil Service Examinations, whether candidates should 
the corruption, treason, stupidity, and blustering against be expected to write essays on the situations which give their 
which the foolish but well-meaning Queen struggles in vain. | interest to Shakespeare’s plays, whether the London Uni- 
Ata recent Cabinet Council she is said to have appealed to | versity Examiner in Anatomy is well enough paid, whether the 
her Councillors to speak the truth and tell her what is | London University ought to have an Examiner in the Hebrew 
happening, and what she ought todo. After half an hour’s and Greek texts of the Scriptures, whether the writ for a new 
dead silence one of the members answered by imploring that election for St. Stephen 8 Green Division of Dublin should 
the real facts of the French advance should be made known, have been made at the time at which it was made, whether public 
and the country not be lulled into a false sense of security by business was conducted in the right order, and so on, and 80 on, 
lying accounts of French defeats. The Prime Minister, how- | —discussions which have wasted aconsiderable amount of time. 
ever, at once boldly denied that there was any ground for this | Dr. Tanner on Wednesday got irrelevantly eloquent as to 
appeal, and threatened the speaker with death. After this the payment of the Examiner in Anatomy = the University 
no one dared support him, and the Queen declared herself too of London, and expressed himself quite willing to move the 
ill to go on with the Council. Meantime the Queen and | eduction of his salary in order that as an ultimate consequence 
courtiers have lately taken to gambling of the most reckless of its reduction, it might be subsequently increased,—an Irish 
description as a relief from the tension of impending doom. | mode of dealing with the matter, which might not quite 
It is also stated that the Hova nobles continue building | meet the views of the examiner in question. Of course the 
palaces in the capital, as if the city were not, as it is, within | Vote was ultimately carried and all the estimates approved by 
measurable distance of destruction. majorities varying between 80 and 100 in the end; but Mr. 
——— Healy’s ability as a guerilla leader was in the meantime tested 

It is curious to contrast these accounts of the hopeless {and proved, which was no doubt Mr. Healy’s object. He is 
weakness of the Hovas with the news from the French camp. | certainly gaining rapidly on Mr. Dillon. The consequence is 
This shows how true was the Hova boast that they com- | that the Anti-Parnellites are assuming more and more a hostile 
manded an almost invincible force under Generals Fever | attitude not only to the present Government, but to the 
and Famine. The difficulties of the French advance have | Gladstonian Front Bench. 
been terrific, and, though they have met with no resist- Saeeeyrneeet ‘ 
ance, they are still nearly one hundred and fifty miles from {| Late on Wednesday night, or early on Thursday morning, 
: the capital, and those miles are mostly set on end. It| Sir Richard Webster, the English Attorney-General, pro- 
may not be true that the French Government have ordered | voked a most legitimate explosion of indignation from Mr. 
the preparation of three thousand beds in the Algerian | Dalziel and his friends, by suggesting in a whisper loud 
hospitals for the invalided soldiers, for this would mean | enough to be heard on the opposite side of the House during 
that a fourth of the white force had been fever-stricken, but | the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s speech, that the Lowland 
it is clear that the French Army is dwindling as it did in | Members who had opposed the vote for extending the Highland 
Hayti a hundred years ago. Why the French, who are brave | railways were “probably paid.” He immediately withdrew 
and resourceful and full of energy, cannot march and fight in | and subsequently apologised for this very improper sugges- 


The Times of Tuesday contains a most curious and inter- 
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tion ; but he could not thereby allay the wrath which it excited, 
and it was indeed regrettable thatthe Attorney-General should 
add to the difficulties of dealing with Mr. Healy’s obstructive 
tactics, the odium created by this display of almost insensate 
prejudice on the part of one of the most important members 
of the Administration. That a great lawyer who is past middle- 
age, and who has had more experience in the misleading effects 
of political passion than almost any other twenty Members 
of the House put together, should have made such a blunder 
as this, ought to make us very chary in condemning the 
passionate blunders of members of the Irish party who have 
been accustomed to regard their hands as against every man, 
and every man’s hand as against them. 


Nevertheless, we are not at all sure that Mr. Healy, who 
would be very slow to make such a blunder as Sir Richard 
Webster’s, isnot overdoing his ostentatious display ofanimosity 
towards England when he boasted as he did on Thursday night 
that “the more oppression cost in Ireland the better he was 
pleased. He would not cross the floor of the House to save the 
British Treasury a million of money. The more it cost the 
country the better he was satisfied.” That is a boast in- 
tended to win him popularity in Ireland. But will it do so? 
The cost he refers to is the cost of the Land Commission 
incurred in adjudicating on the reduction of Irish rents. Now, 
the Irish are a very shrewd people, and though they like to 
have their rents reduced, and like it all the better if England, 
and not Ireland, is made to pay for it, we do not in the 
least believe that they take unlimited delight in bleeding 
England. They know that sooner or later they must come to 
terms with England, and we believe that they are beginning 
to appreciate the wisdom of approaching such an under- 
standing and the folly of all this bravado of eternal hostility. 


A great deal of irritation is said to exist in Conservative 
circles at both the Irish and the English Solicitor-Generalship 
having been given to Liberal Unionists, Mr. Kenny and Mr. 
Finlay. The English Solicitor-Generalship was offered to Sir 
E. Clarke, who refused it because the restrictions on private 
practice, which have lately been imposed at the wish of the 
House of Commons itself, had rendered it impossible for 
him to accept it without a great loss of income. And when 
he had refused it, Mr. Finlay was the next in standing at the 
Bar to whom it could have been offered. It seems a mis- 
fortune if there really is so much jealousy between the two 
branches of the Unionist party,—which we greatly doubt,— 
as to produce a wish that the public service should suffer 
rather than that a Liberal Unionist should be chosen in 
place of a Conservative lawyer. Whether Mr. Kenny, the 
Irish Solicitor-General who has been selected, is as dis- 
tinguished in Dublin as Mr. Finlay is in London, we have not 
the knowledge requisite to judge. But in point of fact, since 
we are always being told that the Liberal Unionists are 
rather more perversely Conservative than the Conservatives 
themselves, we feel a little surprise that the Conservatives 
should indulge the jealousy which the Radical papers impute 
to them. Perhaps the wish is father to the thought. The 
only consolation which the Radical journalists appear to feel 
in their political discomfiture, is in discerning growing 
jealousies between the different sections of their opponents; 
and no doubt they discern a good many which are purely 
imaginary. 


Mr. Horace Plunkett, the Member for the Southern Division 
of the County of Dublin, is an enterprising man. He has 
been attempting to unite all the various sections of the Irish 
Members,—Unionists, Anti-Parnellites of both the sections, 
and the Parnellites themselves,—in a common effort for their 
country’s good. He has proposed that a Recess Committee 
should be formed consisting of some four Anti-Parnellites, 
two Parnellites, and two Unionists, to agree upon some scheme 
that would tend to stimulate the material prosperity of 
Ireland, on which Mr. Gerald Balfour might found a Bill to 
be introduced in the next Session of Parliament. The ends 
he himself wishes to keep in view are the formation of an 
Irish Board of Agriculture, and the drafting of a Technical 
Edncation Bill which would provide the means of training 
young Irishmen and Irishwomen in the best industrial methods 
of work. The Freeman’s Journal accepted this suggestion in 
a very cordial spirit; but there is no sign as yet that either 
the Healyites or Redmondites are disposed to co-operate 


cordially with Mr. Horace Plankett in his patriotic effort at 
forming a national party for passing non-contentious Trish 
reforms. The Independent (the Parnellite organ) says that 
“A Recess Committee” such as Mr. Plunkett proposes 
“is an impossibility, and might even lead to results the 
reverse of satisfactory.” Mr. Plunkett must have reaq 
those words with something of the feeling of the psalmist 
who said, “ Woe is me that I am constrained to dwell with 
Mesech, and to have my habitation among the tents of Kedar, 
My soul hath long dwelt among them that are enemies unto 
peac>. Ilabour for peace, but when I speak unto them thereof, 
they make them ready to battle.” 


Our outstanding difficulties with France in West Africa 
become, if the Paris Press represents the attitude of the 
French Government, not less but more difficult of solution, 
The Temps is now claiming that recent French expeditions 
have linked their colony on the Ivory Coast to that of 
Dahomey, and so cut off the German and English Hinter. 
lands on the Gold Coast. This was what the French trieg 
to do in America in the eighteenth century. They tried to 
link their Mississippi settlements with those in Canada, and 
so cut off the Hinterland of New England; but the attempt 
was not successful, 


On Friday, August 23rd, Mr. Chamberlain received a 
deputation at the Colonial Office on the subject of West 
African railways. The deputation drew attention to the rapid 
growth of trade in West Africa. Twelve years ago there 
were but 25 tons of rubber produced, worth £2,300; now 
there were 1,500 tons, worth £231,000. If railways could be 
made, the trade would be still further developed. Mr. Cham- 
berlain declared himself in full sympathy with the ideas 
represented by the deputation. The policy of the Govern. 
ment was to develop the resources of such Colonies as those 
in West Africa. The only dominions which can be compared 
with those of England belonged to the Roman Empire, but 
the Romans everywhere left traces of their great public works, 
Great Britain had often neglected this duty to the injury of 
herself and her dependencies. If England were not willing 
to invest some of her superfluous weulth in these Colonies, it 
would have been better never to have gone there. In any 
case, the West African Railways would be pressed on. Work 
had begun on the Lagos Railway, and those on the Gold 
Coast and Sierra Leone were being surveyed. Mr. Chamberlain 
ended his impressive, and in a sense momentous, speech—it 
creates a new departure of great magnitude—by dwelling 
upon the necessity for dealing with the liquor question. That 
is essential. Not only is the reckless supply of liquor to the 
natives a scandal to a Christian country, but also a grave 
hindrance to the sounder forms of commercial development. 


The Bishop of Chester wrote a most effective and reason- 
able letter to Monday’s Times in favour of unity amongst 
those Educational reformers who desire to see the children 
of believers in the dogmatic basis of the Christian faith 
provided with proper dogmatic teaching, whether that 
be Roman Catholic teaching, or Anglican teaching, or de- 
nominational teaching of any other kind. He argues that 
not only should there be complete provision made for this 
kind of denominational teaching, without making the parents 
who desire it pay double for it,—in the first place rates for 
the Board-schools, and in the second place subscriptions 
for the religious schools,—but also that the religious schools 
themselves should carry out honestly their own principles, by 
giving hospitality to denominational teaching other than that 
which the managers of the schools themselves provide, when- 
ever they happen to have children at their schools who cannot. 
conveniently attend a school of their own creed, but who come 
to them for secular education. We can see that there would 
often be considerable practical difficulties in achieving such 
an arrangement; but it is quite clear that if these could be 
overcome, there should be no difficulty of principle in the 
matter. Of course the Radical papers reply by ridiculing the 
claim of these religious schools to the assistance of the State, 
on the ground of the small proportion borne already by the 
voluntary subscriptions to the whole contribution of the 
State. But they‘ignore the great cost of the buildings which 
the voluntary managers have erected, and which they own. 
If new buildings had to be provided all over the country out 





of the public funds in place of those now belonging to 
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religious bodies, the cost would be overwhelming. There 
can be no doubt that a great reform on this matter, founded 
on principles that are strictly just, should be undertaken, and 
may be successfully undertaken, by the present Government. 


We trust that the public will keep its head in regard 
to the execution of Stokes, the ex-missionary and African 
trader. We agree with Mr. Stanley in thinking that Major 
Lothaire, the Belgian officer, was wrong in hanging him, but, 
as Mr. Stanley also points out, there was probably a very 
strong case against Stokes. In any case, the Government 
may be relied on to investigate the matter and to demand 
reparation from the Congo Free State, if reparation is due. 
There is not the slightest reason to suppose that they need 
be stimulated to action by a newspaper agitation. Mean- 
time, it is as well to remember that Stokes’s African record is 
not altogether a satisfactory one. His story is given in a very 
interesting article in the Daily Graphic of Wednesday. He 
is there described as a “ pioneer, King-maker, and blockade- 
runner,” and as “a light-hearted, open-kanded Irishman 
papecyearange thoughtless and reckless to the bounds of unscru- 
pulousness, but still fall of fine qualities.” Apparently he 
held that “ diplomatic conventions made in Germany ” [i.e., the 
Berlin Act] could scarcely be expected to bind a man of his 
daring. Over Mwanga, the King of Uganda, Stokes at one time 
exercised a predominant influence, and he introduced a large 
supply of guns into Mengo. Captain Lugard, when he appeared 
in Uganda, came in contact with Stokes, but by the exercise of 
that mixture of firmness and tact which he always displays, 
he contrived to induce him to yield up some 5,000 lb. of powder 
and three hundred guns,—the possession of which Stokes 
first denied, but admitted under pressure. 


Mr. Stanley, in an interview with areporter of the Pall Mall 
Gazette, dwells upon the fact that Stokes was arrested in com- 
pany with “Kibongé, the greatest slave-raider in Africa.” It was 
Kibongé who murdered Emin, and desolated the great forest 
by his man-hunts. Mr. Stanley evidently thinks that Major 
Lothaire was in a very difficult position if, as alleged, he 
caught Stokes red-handed in an infringement of the Berlin 
Act. He could not send him seven hundred miles through 
the forest, for he could not spare the necessary escort. Still less 
could he have released him. Nevertheless, says Mr. Stanley, 
“anything might have done but hanging, and that is the 
reason I am sorry for both Lothaire and Stokes.” Not a 
very satisfactory verdict, and yet it is difficult, if the facts 
are as stated, to know what else to say. It must also be noted 
that the Belgian Press give conflicting accounts of the incident. 
Le Soir says that there was no proper trial, and that Dr. 
Michaux, who was attached to the expedition, was so dis- 
gusted that he at once resigned and returned to Stanley Pool 
asa protest. On the other hand, the Etoile Belge declares 
that Stokes had a perfectly fair trial. 


On Tuesday Lord Lansdowne made a speech at the annual 
meeting of the Rural Labourers’ League, fall of sensible and 
suggestive things. There was no doubt that small occupiers 
were good and punctual tenants. Indeed, there was only one 
drawback to them from the landlord’s point of view. Five 
hundred acres, split into half-acre lots, was a much more 
difficult property to deal with than five hundred acres divided 
into two moderate-sized farms, and that had often made him 
think that it would be a good thing to have an intermediary 
who would take the land wholesale, and let it out retail to 
the labourers. No doubt this is true in theory, but as the 
example of Ireland shows, the middleman is apt to prove 
rather a curse than a blessing. If, however, the inter- 
mediary were the Parish Council or a Co-operative Society 
of Labourers, we do not see why the plan should not 
answer. We wish, indeed, that a co-operative experiment in 
allotments could be tried. Let thirty or forty labourers 
form a society and take twenty acres from a landlord, let out 
the land in half and quarter acres to themselves and their 
neizhbours at the rate of the district, and divide the profits 
among the members. We believe the experiment would 
answer, a8 do other co-operative ventures, both as an allot- 
ment provider and as a savings-bank. 


On Saturday Paris was startled by an attempt to injure 
Baron Alphonse de Rothschild, by sending him a letter con- 
taining falminate of mercury, or some other explosive of an 
equally dangerous character. It happened, however, that Baron 


Alphonse was away at Trouville, and the letter was sent to 
the bank and there opened by his confidential clerk, M. 
Jodkowitz. Thinking it contained race-tickets, he opened it 
in the presence of two other persons in the office. Inside the 
envelope he found two pieces of wire, and at these he pulled. 
Immediately there was a report like that of a pistol, and M. 
Jodkowitz was severely injured. Fortunately, there is good 
ground for hoping that M. Jodkowitz will recover from the 
effects of the explosion. It is doubtful whether private revenge 
was the ground for the crime, or whether it was meant as an 
attack on the capitalist classes. Frenchmen are always apt to 
personify, and the Socialists are fond of speaking of the Roth- 
schilds and the rich as synonymous terms. This habit may have 
instigated the crime, In any case, it is a singularly cowardly 
and brutal act, for Baron Alphonse de Rothschild is well 
known as a generous philanthropist. Curiously enough, be 
is said to be one of the millionaires who despair of their own 
class. He holds that the spread of Socialism and the 
shrinking of the rate of interest will forbid the existence 
of rich men in the future. According to a writer in this 
week’s Truth, he has expressed the opinion that £4,000 a 
year will soon become the maximum income. Of course that, 
in his eyes, would be hardly distinguishable from. actual 
destitution. Was it not a Rothschild who said, when Mr. 
“Tom” Baring died, leaving £4,000,000, “ Pauvre homme! je 
le croyais plus a son aise.” 





According to the Daily Chronicle, two of the four great 
departmental posts at the War Office will be filled up as 
followa:—Sir Evelyn Wood will become Adjuatant-General, 
and the Duke of Connaught Quartermaster-General. Sir 
Redvers Buller, now Adjatant-General, will have the offer 
of Aldershot, and, in case of his refusal, it will be given to 
Sir Francis Grenfell or Lord Methuen. If the rumour is 
true, it is a subject for congratulation that the Duke of Con- 
naught is to get the appointment of Quartermaster-General. 
There is every reason to believe that he is a most pains- 
taking officer, and devoted heart and soul to his duties. His 
presence at the War Office should be a source of strength to 
Lord Wolseley. 


On Wednesday, in the course of the rambling debate over 
Supply, Mr. Chamberlain dealt with the subject of Cyprus. 
After pointing out that it was inevitable that France should 
benefit by the allocation of the Cyprus tribute to the service 
of the Turkish loan jointly guaranteed by us and France— 
France pays nothing, and we have to subsidise Cyprus to 
enable her to pay the tribute—he went on to express a strong 
hope that the island might be benefited by applying to it 
his policy of treating the Crown Colonies as estates to be 
judiciously developed by the use of Imperial money. What 
was wanted were good roads and irrigation, and he hoped to 
be able to discover some means of providing them which would 
help the Cypriots, and yet not injure the British taxpayer. 


A great warehouse for grain on Hanbury’s Wharf, facing 
the Thames, west of Blackfriars, took light last Saturday 
night, and caused a fearful conflagration, which is said to 
have destroyed property worth near £100,000. The most 
remarkable incident in the spectacle was perhaps the flight of 
the rats from the burning building. A great black mass was 
seen floating towards the Middlesex side, such as invaded 
Bishop Hatto’s tower on the island in the Rhine; but instead 
of effecting their landing on the Middlesex side, they were 
repulsed by the Embankment, and many thousands of them 
perished in the river. The Thames water will not be the 
purer for overwhelming this great colony of rats and mice. 


Woman’s Signal gives a very appalling instance of the want 
of deference in which the Edinburgh students hold the ladies 
who compete with them in their study of geometry. The 
front bench in Professor Tait’s class to which the Professor 
was lecturing on solid geometry, is assigned to eight students 
of the fair sex. ‘An octahedron, gentlemen,” said the Pro- 
fessor, “is a body with eight plain faces. For example,” he 
was going on,—when a student from behind interrupted him 
by giving the example that seemed to him the nearest at hand, 
“Front bench.” Probably the faces were not specially plain 
at all, but only too shrewd in expression for the young gentle- 
man’s taste. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cen 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 
AN UNDERSTANDING WITH RUSSIA. 


HE news from Constantinople shows that Russia is 
working harmoniously with England in the matter 
of Armenia, and the fear that she would break away 
from the scheme of joint action, and, instead of putting 
pressure on the Sultan, encourage his resistance, is 
apparently without foundation. The fact that we have 
been able to maintain this joint action with Russia, and, 
of all places in the world, at Constantinople, is a good 
omen of no little significance. It is an outward and 
visible sign of how little reality there is in the declaration 
that England and Russia are natural and inevitable 
enemies, and that the notion of their drawing together is 
a possibility not even worth considering. This exhibition 
of a better feeling between Russia and England is, indeed, 
causing Englishmen of the thoughtful kind to ask whether 
it would not be worth while to go beyond joint action as 
regards Armenia, and to try to come toa general under- 
standing with Russia as to the aims and objects of our and 
her foreign policy. At present the two countries stand, or 
are supposed to stand, towards each other in a veiled 
hostility, because their interests and aims are regarded as 
essentially conflicting. But is this really the case? Is not 
the mutual antagonism so often dwelt on conventional and 
factitious, rather than real? What are the interests of 
England which conflict with those of Russia, and where 
does our power and theirs come into rivalry? We believe 
that if these questions are fairly stated and fairly 
answered, it will be impossible to show that there is any 
necessary enmity between Russia and England, or that 
there are any points in regard to which both Powers 
must say,—To give up this is more than we can endure. 
But if that is the case, and if there is no substantial 
ground of quarrel between the two nations, then most 
assuredly there is no reason why our diplomatists should not 
be able to arrive at a general and amicable understanding 
with Russia, and to clear up and put ona satisfactory basis 
the relations of the greatest land-Power and the greatest 
sea-Power of the world. The hour is propitious, and also 
the man. Lord Salisbury as a Foreign Minister no doubt 
has his faults; but he is a man of large and clear ideas, 
and is not haunted by those petty and conventional ways 
of looking at things which infect diplomatists of the 
inferior type. He is not possessed by any stereotyped 
hatred or fear of Russia, and, should circumstances prove 
favourable, would, we believe, be quite willing to arrive at 
an understanding with Russia, and to base our foreign 
policy on such an agreement. That in the attempt to 
come to an arrangement he would have the support of 
the country, we do not doubt for a moment. A few 
belated Jingoes might oppose him, but not the mass either 
of his party or of the people as a whole. 

Let us for a moment look at the facts and see what basis 
there is for the plea that Russia and England are natural 
enemies. Their enmity, if it exists, is certainly not based 
on trade rivalry. Russia buys greatly from us and we 
from her, but neither in the carrying trade nor in produc- 
tion are we rivals. Again, we never hear of Russian com- 
petition in the neutral markets. It would, indeed, be 
impossible to point to any other great Power with whom 
we are so little antagonistic, from the commercial point 
of view. If, then, we are to find a ground for enmity it 
must be in politics rather than in commerce. In the 
ee sphere the three supposed grounds for quarrel with 

ussia are Constantinople, India, and the Far East. Let 
us ask whether in each of these cases Russia and England 
could not be brought into line. The present situation 
as regards Constantinople is not a little curious, and 
also not a little unsatisfactory as regards England. 
We do not think that we are exaggerating when we 
say that the people of the United Kingdom have 
abandoned the idea of keeping Russia from an open 
port on the Mediterranean. If Russia were to take Con- 
stantinople by sea or by marching round through Asia 
Minor, and so were to avoid trampling on Roumania and 
Bulgaria—and that would probably be the way in which 
she would take it—we may, with certainty, say that 
England would not go to war to prevent her. We 
have abandoned the idea of keeping Russia out of 
Constantinople by war, though as yet the abandonment is 


rather what Goethe called one of the secrets that is known 
to everybody, than a declared national policy. But though 
we have in reality given up the idea of keeping Russia 
from the open water by force—and force is the only method 
—we have been foolish enough not to assure the Russiang 
of the fact. We have kept up an irritating diplomatic 
pretence that we are still guided by the notions that 
guided us during the Crimean War, and later under Lord 





Beaconsfield. Hence the Russians are obliged to regard ug 
as the Power which keeps them out of the Mediterranean, 
and do so regard us. The great Russian diplomatists 
may in the abstract believe that we do not intend to fight 
about Constantinople, but they have no assurance, while, 
to the ordinary Russian, England still figures as the armed 
man who guards the gate of the Mediterranean against 
Russian access. We have in fact abandoned the sub. 
stantial part of our policy, and yet managed to retain all 
the odium attaching to it. We have carefully emptied 
our revolver, and yet still persist in fitfully waving it in 
the face of the Russians. Surely that is not business or 
common sense or common prudence. Under the circum. 
stances it would obviously be much better to make Russia 
understand that we have dropped our policy of preventing 
her from obtaining an open port in Europe, and that all 
we now insist on is that if Constantinople is taken by 
Russia it must be by way of Asia, and must not involve 
the destruction of the Balkan States. If that were frankly 
done, the question of India would settle itself. While so 
many parts of Asia are open at a much smaller cost, Russia 
will not attack India on grounds of general expansion, 
If she enters the plain of the Indus in the course of the 
next fifty years—and one cannot look further than that— 
it will be solely with the idea of conquering in India 
an outlet into the Mediterranean. The threats against 
India are only counter-strokes to England’s action on the 
Bosphorus. But to obtain a complete understanding 
with Russia, it will be necessary not merely to come to 
terms in regard to Constantinople and India, but also as 
regards the Far East. Here again it is a case of Russia’s 
desire for an open port. Russia wants a port or ports in 
the North Pacific which shall not be closed by ice during 
several months of the year. It is a most legitimate and 
most natural wish. Unfortunately, it has been our short- 
sighted policy to oppose it, with the result that we have 
again earned the enmity of Russia from a most insufficient 
cause. Why we should desire to prevent Russia having 
free access to the sea in the Pacific, it is exceedingly 
difficult to discover. As long as we maintain our naval 
strength—and if we do not do that we are altogether lost 
—the possession by Russia of open ports is in no sort of 
way an injury. Indeed, Russia with open ports is more 
vulnerable to the Power which commands the sea, than 
Russia with ice-closed harbours. 


What, then, we would do to secure an understanding 
with Russia, is roughly and broadly this. We would say 
to her,‘ We abandon frankly and finally all attempt to 
prevent your access to the Mediterranean, and we do the 
like in the case of the North Pacific, on the understanding 
that you give up the policy of threatening the Indian 
frontier, and of working with France to injure our 
interests in Africa and elsewhere. Further, we are per- 
fectly prepared to come to a detailed arrangement as to 
your and our expansion in Asia generally. For example, 
so long as our trade interests are saved from injury, we 
shall make no objection to your absorbing portions of 
Northern and Eastern China. We do not desire to 
conquer China for ourselves, but neither do we desire to 
play the dog in the manger in the matter, provided that 
our trade-rights are not damaged.’ That Russia would 
come to such an understanding, if it were fairly and 
candidly put before her, and would in consideration 
thereof refuse to support France against England, we 
cannot doubt. Look at the immense advantages she 
would reap, and how little would be asked of her in 
return. Again, she would know that the rejection of this 
scheme for an understanding would necessarily oblige us 
to regard her as unreasonably and dangerously hostile, 
and to fortify ourselves against her enmity by favouring 
every force that would tend to act as a makeweight 
against her influence. Into these possibilities it is not, 
however, necessary to enter, for we do not believe that the 
diplomatists of Russia would dream of rejecting our offer 
were it made them. Let us hope that Lord Salisbury will 








find it possible to come to such an understanding as Wwe 
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‘ndicated. If he does, he will secure the gratitude 
' nll cae wish to see England free and strong, and 
not entangled in a network of conventional and unreason- 
able enmity with a Power that Nature has marked out for 


our friendship. 





AN INGENUOUS RADICAL. 


E are always glad when any party in the State 
founds its belief in pure principle, and repudiates 

mere opportunism. That is the way to test the truth of 
olitical convictions, even if on full consideration those 
a take this stand do not find it possible to maintain 
that lofty position for their creed. We are far, indeed, 
from supposing that the great majority of those who 
followed Mr. Gladstone into Home-rule were mere oppor- 
tunists, though we believe that the wish to secure 80 votes 
at one sweep had more influence with the leaders,—more 
even with Mr. Gladstone himself,—than the advocates who 
rested their Home-rule on the highest constitutional prin- 
ciple, were themselves at all aware of. Of these advocates 
Mr. Holford Knight’s letter, printed in another colunm, 
makes it clear that he is one. But while it is a very easy 
matter to flourish constitutional principles before one’s 
eyes, and the eyes of one’s party, it is a very difficult 
thing to exclude altogether all considerations of oppor- 
tunist expediency from practical politics. The devotees 
of abstract principle in relation to self-government will 
find themselves met by difficulties of the gravest kind at 
a hundred different points if they try to make those 
principles hold water effectually in political argument. 
How will they justify, for instance, the very first arbitrary 
assumption of representative government that a majority 
of only one or more is to exert all the representative 
influence of the constituency which gives that majority, 
and that the perhaps almost equal minority is to have 
none at all? Will they say that that is abstractedly 
just? They cannot maintain that the political injustices 
in one place will neutralise the political injustices in 
another, when they see General Elections in which, as in 
that of 1895, the same injustice,—if it be injustice,— 
cecurs in constituency after constituency,—and a popular 
majority of 100,000 votes scattered over a whole country 
gives a representative majority of 152, whereas a popular 
majority of 200,000 in the previous General Election, gave 
a representative majority of only 4 Is that abstract 
right on any principle on which the Radical elector can 
take the lofty ground of repudiating anything like oppor- 
tunism, and advocating self-government for communities 
in the same sense in which the Liberal party advocates 
self-government for the individual? Let us go a step 
farther, and apply the abstract principles of self-govern- 
ment to such a State as Ireland, which is broken up into 
two communities of almost opposite faith and political 
genius. Is it possible to claim as of absolute right on 
the principles of self-government, that the Catholics of 
Ireland shall rule over the Protestants of the North-East 
counties with an absolute sway, solely on the ground that 
they greatly outnumber them, when it is maintained that 
the English people have no right at all to refuse Ireland 
separate self-government on the same ground? Again, 
how can it be abstractedly just to concede separate self- 
government to Ireland, and to refuse it to Wales and 
Scotland and London, and perhaps Northumbria and 
East Anglia and Wessex, whenever and if ever these 
sections of the country should claim the right, as some 
of them appear likely to claim it? Is there to be no 
finality at all in maintaining the unity and cohesion of a 
nation when any fragment of it demands separate self- 
government? The only difference between us and our 
correspondent, Mr. Holford Knight, is that we maintain 
that a nation once constituted, a nation that has resisted 
for centuries the disintegrating influence of disaffected 
populations, has the right to go on resisting it on the 
same ground on which the individual who has resisted 
for years the attempt to assimilate his conduct to the 
unjform pattern of that of his neighbours, has the right, 
and ought to have the liberty, to maintain his own inde- 
pendence and to defy the encroachments of his neighbours 
on his individual liberty. Somewhere in every attempt to 
define self-government for communities you must admit 
the arbitrary right of resisting changes which will unsettle 
the realm, even though doctrinaires may, with a show of 
reason, brand your principles as merely opportunist. If 








Ireland is to be conceded the right to break away in spite of 
her composite society, in spite of the vehement protests of 
one-third at least of her people, in spite of the danger to 
the United Kingdom of this great inroad on the unity of 
the Legislature and Administration, then, as we have seen 
already in practice, the same right will be claimed for 
other sections of the Kingdom in numters that will soon 
increase, till we shall be landed in a system of the utmost 
complexity and confusion. The abstract right of sections 
of a nation to rebel is a most encroaching and devouring 
principle, and no great State has ever existed which has 
not, by the very law of its being, resisted this encroaching 
and devouring principle at its very origin. “J’y suis, j’y 
reste”’ is of the very essence of anything like strong person- 
ality in either individual or political character. We know 
that Ireland was far more miserable and far more unhappy 
before the Union than she has been since, though the last 
century has been a century of as much restlessness as pro- 
gress. Moreover, we know that no abstract right can be 
admitted for Ireland’s separate constitutional entity, which 
will not mean abstract wrong for one-third of her popu- 
lation, and great constitutional peril for all her partners 
in political organisation. 

What strikes us as entirely arbitrary in the political 
attitude of the Liberals who base their political doctrine 
on the principle that the right ideal of all Government 
ought to be “for the people and by the people,” is that 
they accept one majority, the majority in Ireland for 
Home-rule, as proving the abstract right, and reject 
another majority, the majority of the whole United King- 
dom, and also the majority of an important section of 
Ireland, against it, as being of no weight at all in relation 
to the question of right and wrong. Does not the 
principle that all Government should be “for the 
people and by the people” mean that ultimately a 
majority, as a majority, if the area in which the 
majority is to rule is rightly chosen, itself deter- 
mines the abstract right. How are we to deter- 
mine what the formula “for the people and by the 
i 7 ” means, except by looking out for a majority? 
And if so, why do the Liberals regard the majority of the 
United Kingdom as a mere opportunist majority, while 
the majority of Ireland is a righteous and just majority ? 
We suppose the Liberals would say that it is because the 
area in which the majority is appealed to is not the right 
area in the case of the United Kingdom, and is the right 
area, in the case of Ireland. But that surely is a principle 
enormously difficult to establish. Why should the con- 
siderable minority in Ireland who cry out for the protec- 
tion of the Union be completely ignored, while the Irish 
minority in the United Kingdom is not to be ignored? 
Why is the Irish minority to be regarded as sacred, though 
history and precedent are all against it, while another 
minority is regarded as destitute of any reasonable claim 
to ene consideration, though history and precedent 
are all on its side? It is not possible to invest one 
majority with all the authority and majesty of “the people,” 
and to deny another and more extensive majority any 
vestige of that character. The principle that no Govern- 
ment is just which is not “ for the people and by the 
people,” either applies to all communities or only to some. 
If it applies to all, then not only must Ireland be let go 
to govern herself, but the Protestant corner of Ireland. 
must be let go too; and not only the Protestant corner of 
Ireland, but Wales, and Scotland, and London, or for that 
matter any special district of London which fancies itself 
aggrieved by being merged in a bigger and uncongenial 
population, must be emancipated and allowed to rule 
itself for its own people and by them. If the rule applies 
only to those majorities which can show sound reason for 
demanding a separate life of their own, then no country is 
less entitled to it than Ireland, which has been divided 
against itself for centuries, and has never shown any 
capacity for sober, wise, and just self-government. 





THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 


QO* Tuesday Lord Lansdowne announced the decision 
of the Cabinet in regard to the reconstruction of 
the War Office. The scheme of the Hartington Commis- 
sion is to be adopted in substance, but with a difference. 
That difference is, however, rather nominal than real. 
The permanent official head of the Army is not to be 
called the Chief of the Staff, as suggested by the Harting- 
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ton Commission, but, following the suggestion of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, is to receive the title of 
Commander-in-Chief. Probably this change is a good 
one. Soldiers feel happier when they can look to a 
definite personal Commander, and can hear him called by 
a name which they all understand. There is a definite- 
ness and precision about the title of Commander-in-Chief 
which does not exist in that of Chief of the Staff. Though, 
on the whole, the modified scheme of reorganisation laid 


down by Lord Lansdowne strikes us as sound, there are | 


one or two points which appear to us open to criticism. 
Before, however, dealing with these, we had better state in 
outline what is to be the new disposition of executive forces 
at the War Office and Horse Guards. 

In the first place, there will, of course, be the Secretary 
of State for War, who will be the supreme head of the 
Army, the final will in all cases, and responsible to Par- 
liament for all that concerns the Army. Next to him will 
come the Commander-in-Chief. Here is the general de- 
scription of his duties given by Lord Lansdowne :—“ The 
Commander-in-Chief, who will hold his’ office under the 
usual rules affecting Staff appointments, will exercise 
general command over her Majesty’s forces at home and 
abroad, will issue Army orders, and will hold periodical 
inspections of the troops. He will be responsible for com- 
missions, promotions, appointments, honours, and rewards, 
and for the departments of military information and mobi- 
lisation, and for the general distribution of the Army. He 
will be the principal adviser of the Secretary of State, and 
will give him general as distinguished from departmental 
advice upon all important questions of military policy.” 
Below him will be four departmental heads,—the Adjutant- 
General, the Quartermaster-General, the Inspector-General 
of Fortifications, and the Inspector-General of Ordnance. 
The Adjutant-General will be charged with the discipline, 
education, and training of the Army, with returns and 
statistics, enlistments and discharges. To the Quarter- 
master-General will be intrusted such matters as supplies 
and transport, the quarters of the Army, remounts, the 
movement of troops, the Pay Department, and the Army 
Service Corps. The Inspector-General of Fortifications 
will be responsible for fortifications, barracks and War 
Office lands, and for kindred matters; the Inspector- 
General of Ordnance for the supply and inspection of 
warlike stores and equipments, for armaments, patterns, 
and inventions. Next, these four great departmental 
officers will, under the presidency of fire Commander-in- 
Chief, constitute a Board of War, which will discuss matters 
referred to them by the Secretary of State. Finally, and 
in order to provide for the consultative element at the 
War Office, on the need of which the Hartington Commis- 
sion dealt so strongly, there is to be established a War 
Office Council, presided over by the Secretary of State, 
and answering to some extent to the Board of Admiralty. 
This Council, which will meet when required for the 
discussion of such subjects as may be referred to it, will 
consist of the Under-Secretaries of State, the Financial 
Secretary, the Commander-in-Chief, and the four heads 
of the great military departments, and any other officers 
who may on special occasions be summoned to attend the 
meetings. The formation of a Council of this kind was 
strongly recommended by the Hartington Commission, 
which advised that such a Council would be of the utmost 
value for the purpose of securing unity of administration 
and the harmonious working of the several branches of 
the War Office in all cases in which they are collectively 
concerned. ‘ A Council somewhat of this description has, 
in fact,” Lord Lansdowne told the House of Lords, “ been 
for many years past assembled, from time to time, at the 
War Office whenever the Secretary of State had occasion 
to seek its advice. Its meetings have, however, been 
held at irregular intervals and have lately become in- 
frequent.” The discussions of the Council, of which a 
record would be kept, will afford, added Lord Lansdowne, 
“a very valuable opportunity to the advisers of the 
Secretary of State for a free interchange of ideas.” 

Such is the new scheme in outline, for, as Lord 
Lansdowne admitted, the final shape of the Order in 
Council under which the contemplated changes will take 
place has not yet been agreed on. Our one objection is 
that the scheme as laid down by Lord Lansdowne does not 
make it absolutely clear that there shall be a single per- 
manent executive officer responsible to the Secretary of 


of the Army ; to put it brutally, the scheme does not make 
it quite clear who would be the man to be hanged in caga 
of a débdcle like that of Sedan. The new Commander. 
in-Chief, as described in Lord Lansdowne’s speech, ig 
the person wanted but for one or two words incidental] 

let fall by the War Secretary. After speaking of the 
heads of departments and the Board of War, Lord 
Lansdowne continued :—“ Each of these five officers wil] 
be ee srmeys d responsible to the Secretary of State for 
the efficient administration of the department entrusted to 
him ; each of them will have direct access to the Secretary 
of State, and will advise him with regard to the matters 
with which his own department is concerned; each of 
them will in particular submit proposals for the estimates 
of his own department.” Now, if this part of the speech 
was correctly reported, it would seem to mean that the 
Commander-in-Chief is not to bé the real head of the Army, 
the supreme permanent official, but merely a sort of primus 
inter pares person who will as often as not have to shrug 
his shoulders and say, ‘Of course, that’s all utterly wrong, 
but it’s not my department, so I can’t interfere.’ If that 
is to be the position of the Commander-in-Chief, then 
we would as soon, nay, a great deal sooner, have the 
old system, for, in theory at any rate, that provided a 
permanent official head of the Army. There is, of 
course, no objection to the heads of departments being in 
touch with the Secretary of State, or in their consulting 
with him, but to make them directly and independently 
responsible to him for their departments, is madness. 
They must be responsible to him, but only through the 
Commander-in-Chief. The Commander-in-Chief, as we 
have again and again insisted in these columns, ought to 
be the official alter ego of the Secretary of State, directly 
responsible to him, and armed with all his powers. He 
should, that is, be responsible for the whole Army and for 
all the officers below him, as far as human responsibility 
can extend. We do not, of course, mean that the Secre- 
tary of State is to follow him blindly, or to accept all he 
suggests. If the Secretary of State thinks fit, he has, 
of course, the right to take the responsibility of entirely 
rejecting the advice of his official alter ego. When he does 
so, the responsibility of the Commander-in-Chief is pro 
tanto in abeyance. When, however, the Secretary of State 
acts, as, of course, heusually does, on officialadvice, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and no one else must be responsible for 
the advice given. Only in this way can the chain of 
responsibility, which is absolutely essential to an efficient 
service, be maintained. This can be shown by a concrete 
instance. Suppose a gross scandal takes place in con- 
nection with the “warlike stores,” and the matter 
shows official mismanagement, and the adoption of an 
utterly wrong system at headquarters. Under these 
circumstances, there occurs one of those outbursts of public 
feeling which, however unpleasant, are from certain points 
of view the only means of keeping up the efficiency 
of the Army. Thereupon the Secretary of State is asked to 
explain how so rotten a system was adopted in regard to 
the stores. ‘I took,’ he replies, ‘the advice of my 
official advisers.’ Then, says the country, the Commander- 
in-Chief is much to blame, and deserves dismissal. ‘Not 
a bit,’ answers the Commander-in-Chief, ‘ you are banging 
at the wrong door. The Inspector-General of Ordnance 
looks after these matters, and he is directly responsible 
for his department to the Secretary of State. I may 
mention, however, that at the time I wondered that so 
obviously absurd a system was adopted. Since, however, 
I was not responsible, I felt I had no right to interfere or 
make any remonstrances.’ In this way the responsibility 
will be tossed about till the public, puzzled and wearied, 
will conclude that it is hopeless to make any one respon- 
sible for a breakdown in the War Office, and will relapse 
into a condition of sombre acquiescence in regard to 
maladministration. If, on the other hand, the Commander- 
in-Chief has a primary and general responsibility as regards 
all departments, then he can be made responsible for waste 
and muddle whenever it occurs, and the country will be 
able to see clearly on whom to visit its displeasure in the 
case of serious wrong-doing. We admit that the plan 
which we advocate, the plan which makes the responsi- 
bility of the Commander-in-Chief stretch as wide as that 
of the Secretary of State, and match it in every particular, 
is open to the chagge of centralisation, but such centralisa- 
tion of responsibility is, we are firmly convinced, essential 





State, and so to Parliament and the nation for the welfare 


to an efficient administration in the Army. By all means 
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rs and local officials generally, but keep u e 
preres of responsibility. Maintain, that is, & 
simple and direct chain of official responsibility of which 
the last link but one is the Commander-in-Chief ; the last 
link the Secretary of State. With this we have a fair 
chance of getting a good Army, Without it we never 
shall, except by accident. Efficiency cannot come without 
responsibility, and responsibility is a quality which must 
be concentrated, not dispersed, if it is to retain its virtue. 





POLITICAL SUPERSTITIONS. 


HE discussion in the United States as to the proposal 
T to put up President Cleveland for a third term, 
contrary, it is alleged, to Washington’s obiter dictum that 
a third term should never be thought of for the President, 
interests us rather as showing the tenacity of political 
superstition, than in its bearing on the issue of the 
Presidential election itself. We suppose that General 
Washington’s remark was made in the interest of that 
fresh blood which he thought the great office of President 
of the Republic required in order to prevent the Republic 
from falling under the sway of a sort of elective Monarch. 
But there are surely cases in which an elective Monarch is 
just what might best suit a Republic that had settled 
down into quiet and orderly grooves of political habit. 
What should we say toa constitutional principle rendering 
it impossible to have any particular Prime Minister for 
more than eight years at most? Should we not regard it 
as a political superstition, and get rid of it as soon as 
we could? What would the Gladstonians have thought 
of a constitutional principle which would have rendered it 
essential for Mr. Gladstone to resign in 1882 because eight 
years of his office of Premier would then have run out? 
Unionists might have said, that in that case we should 
have been spared the sudden right-about-face of 1885. 
But there are very few great men who grow more 
audacious and revolutionary as they grow older, and 
Washington’s objection to a third term was, we suspect, 
founded on a fear not of too revolutionary a President, 
but of a much too cautious and conservative President. 
At all events, in relation to minor matters no English con- 
stituency ever rejected a representative because he was too 
old. Wolverhampton is as proud, in a modest way, of its 
Villiers as the Liberal party was of its Gladstone. And 
the longer a Member has sat for a particular constituency, 
so much the longer, as a general rule, is he likely to sit, 
unless his politics change, or his health breaks down. 
Constituencies at least are not afraid of giving their 
Members third or fourth or fifth terms, nor are parties 
afraid of seeing the same leaders in Office year after year 
and Parliament after Parliament. If it is different in the 
United States, it is not so much because the people desire 
change as because they cling with a sort of superstitious 
tenacity to George Washington’s authority on a question 
of this sort. If he had said just the contrary,—that 
a good servant, when thoroughly proved, should be 
preferred to any servant who had not been proved,— 
his authority would have had more weight for that 
conclusion than for the other. It is the Conservatism 
of the people of the United States, not their love of 
change, which enshrines General Washington’s probably 
Hse hasty counsel in the unwritten law of the United 

ates, 

For our own part, we do not like those hard and fast 
rules which deprive a nation of the liberty of choice where 
they would otherwise have grasped at the chance of showing 
the loyalty and confidence with which a particular Minister 
had inspired them. Even the rule that superannuates great 
administrative officers at a certain age, which has much 
more to be said for it, for age does undoubtedly impair 
the elasticity and vigour of all but the strongest characters, 
18 a dangerous one, when you happen to be dealing with 
those select lives which are often much more energetic 
at seventy or eighty, than others less vigorous are at 
fifty or sixty. neral von Moltke or Marshal Radetzky 


were better soldiers in old age than most of their brother 
officers were when twenty years younger. And Germany 
Would certainly have had reason to regret bitterly any 
hard and fast rule which would have deprived her of the 
great leader who directed her armies in the war of 1870. 
The best that can be said for hard and fast rules of 





superannuation is that they give excellent opportunities 
for change where a man, though he is gaining experience, 
is losing force, with age, ned perhaps also losing that 
vivacity of memory which is essential to the happiest 
use of long experience. Worn-out men do not really 
profit by experience, and perhaps in the case of appoint- 
ments, where you must look to the average effect of a rule 
rather than to all its individual effects, a law of super- 
annuation is required. But this should never be of the 
cast-iron kind, which renders it impossible to choose the 
best man for a very high office merely because he does not 
satisfy all the requirements of a rule made for its general 
usefulness rather than for its effect on the selection of a 
great leader in war or peace. 

In reality, there is no region in which superstition is 
more influential and more often injurious than in politics. 
We were very near committing a most fatal blunder, when 
we were urged to apply the principle of competitive 
exawinations to the native races in India, and to fill 
our higher services there with men whose memories are 
crammed with European facts and dates and axioms, 
but whose nerve and instinct and presence of mind in 
moments of danger, can no more be tested by competi- 
tive examinations, than by the agility of their movements 
or the regularity of their features. Again, what could 
have been a greater folly than to hasten on the conces- 
sion of representative institutions to a number of peoples 
who know no more of constitutional habits of mind and 
principle, than they know of Egyptian hieroglyphics, or of 
the other side of the moon. Lord Salisbury was wrong in 
suggesting that the Irish people at all resemble Hottentots 
in their incapacity for representative institutions, for up 
to a certain point the Irish are perhaps as skilful in 
wielding political institutions as any people on earth; 
indeed, a great deal too skilful, for they make them first- 
rate instruments of attack rather than first-rate instru- 
ments of self-regulation. But it is quite certain that we 
could not do the natives of India a greater mischief than 
by trying to endow them with representative institutions 
before they have learned either what to combine for, or how 
tocombine. You might as well try to teach wingless birds 
to fly, or a blind man to be a marksman. Political super- 
stition shows itself in nothing so much as in putting full 
confidence in general principles which are really useful for 
one stage of political education, without taking care that 
the people to whom you apply them have reached that stage. 
It is like recommending Lord Bacon’s or La Rochefou- 
cauld’s worldly apophthegms to a child of four, or distri- 
buting Benjamin F'ranklin’s “ Poor Richard’s Maxims” 
to an Eskimo tribe. By people of very narrow experience 
political wisdom,—real political wisdom for themselves,— 
is treated as a sort of charm or amulet for all nations, 
which will bring political salvation to those nations, 
just as a lucky stone is supposed to save a man 
from drowning. And indeed this was the kind of 
political superstition which was not far, a few years 
ago, from undermining all the practical usefulness of our 
rule in India. But even in matters affecting their own 
interest, nations of great political experience are by no 
means free from this sort of superstition. When Artemus 
Ward said that the earth continued its revolution on its 
axis “subject to the Constitution of the United States,” 
he touched the weak point in the American mind, which 
makes a sort of fetish of a wise political arrangement, 
and elevates it to the same level as a law of nature. 
And our own supreme confidence in Parliamentar 
cedent, in the positive moral duty of reading a Bill three 
times, and discussing it over and over again in Committee 
and on the Report, was till lately hardly less of a super- 
stition than the American reverence for their written 
Constitution; though of late years we have begun to 
have our doubts of the almost divine authority of these 
long-winded methods of procedure. The introduction 
of the Closure was a great blow at this almost abject 
constitutional superstition, and now there is perhaps 
more danger of our disregarding precedent too much, than 
of our holding by it tooanxiously. Still, both we and our 
cousins in the United States should remember that the 
Constitution (both written and unwritten) was made for 
men, and not men for the Constitution; and that it is very 
unwise to commit ourselves too far to fules of thumb,— 
for they are little more,—which sometimés deprive us of 
a first-rate ruler by their rigidity, whom it would be im- 
possible to pass over if we had not thrown dust in our 
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own eyes by consecrating so elaborately the wisdom of 
Washington or the statesmanship of Gladstone. 





ECONOMY AND JUSTICE IN REGARD TO 
VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. 


ey the Chancellor of the Exchequer likes 
or dislikes the prospect, we do not know; but 
whatever his feelings may be, it is clear that voluntary 
schools are preparing to make an attack in force on the 
national purse. A great authority has declared that there 
is something to be said on both sides of every question 
but one,—the exception being the advantages of public 
thrift. With this, as a general principle, we have no wish 
te quarrel. On the contrary, we greatly regret the dis- 
position so often seen to vote money for all kinds of 
objects, national and local, without the least consideration 
of those from whose pockets it must ultimately come. 
Public expenditure is only private expenditure under 
another name. The State has no funds except what it 
takes from the purses of its citizens; consequently, it 
behoves it to act with the caution proper to those who 
know that they are being liberal with other people’s 
money. 

There are two reasons, however, for spending money 
about which the most penurious State need feel no hesita- 
tion. They are economy and justice,—the fact that the 
State will, in the long-run, save more than what it 
spends, and the fact that unless this expenditure is 
incurred, some public right will be infringed. On both of 
these grounds, the demand that is being set up on behalf 
of voluntary schools has a solid justification. The 
Westminster Gazette complains that for each child in 
a voluntary school, the State already pays 28s., and 
the supporters of a school only 6s. 6d. This, as we 
shall see directly, is a most inadequate and misleading 
way of stating the figures, but, apart from this, we say 
that even this 6s. 6d. leaves a margin within which the 
State may wisely add to its present subsidies to voluntary 
schools, and yet be richer rather than poorer. Suppose 
that the supporters of voluntary schools were driven to the 
conclusion that it is impossible for them to contend any 
longer against the competition of Board-schools, and 
that they must devise other means of giving religious 
instruction to the children who now attend them. This 
would mean that the schooling of some millions of 
children would at once be thrown on the State, and 
that for each one of these children 6s. 6d. annually 
would have to be paid, which is now paid by volun- 
tary contributions. It is true 6s. 6d. is not a sum to 
cry over, but when 6s. 6d. comes to be multiplied by three 
million it runs up to something appreciable. And if the 
voluntary schools were closed the State would have to find 
more than 6s. 6d. per child. Whether it be that the 
education given in a Board-school is better, or that the 
consciousness of having the rates at their back makes 
School Boards careless in the matter of cheeseparings, we 
need not inquire. All that concerns us is the fact that 
for one reason or another the cost per head in Board- 
schools is greater than it is in voluntary schools. When 
the 6s. 6d. per child had been made good there would still 
be a balance, and that a balance constantly tending to grow 
larger on the wrong side. Over and above all this comes 
the question of buildings. In spite of Childrens’ Dinners 
Associations, it is still possible to teach children without 
feeding them ; but it is not possible in this climate to 
teach children without housing them. Of this truth the 
ratepayers are likely to have fuller knowledge every year. 
Loans are easily contracted, but when the interest and a 
portion of the principal has to be found year after year 
in addition to all the current expenses of the school, they 
are apt to become burdensome. How many fresh loans 
would have to be raised if all the children now attending 
voluntary schools had to be taken into Board-schools ? 
That is a question which would be found somewhat urgent 
if, as a result of the State’s refusal to give them any 
further help, voluntary schools had to be closed. Any 
calculation of the relative contributions of the State and 
of individuals towards the cost of voluntary schools which 
leaves the buildings out of the account, is essentially 
misleading. The other day Churchmen contributed half a 
million of money, which would otherwise have had to be paid 
by the State, in order to meet Mr. Acland’s requirements. 
But what is this, in comparison with the original value of the 





buildings that it cost this merely to improve and put in 
order? Liberals who take the line of the Westminster Gazette 
have not, so far as we have observed, ever looked this fact 
in the face. The school buildings that are found in almost 
every parish, and in the great majority of rural parishes 
are the only ones available for elementary education, and 
are not the property of the State. They are usually the 
property of trustees, and in almost every instance they 
were built expressly for the education of children in the 
doctrines of the Church of England. Besides this they 
serve what in the view of those who built them was the 
secondary purpose of giving the children who attended 
them secular instruction. Consequently, every child who 
is taught in a voluntary school, is taught in a school lent 
to the State, instead of in one provided by it. The conten. 
tion of those who are asking for further help is that with. 
out such help these schools cannot live. When their doors 
are closed, and the children who used to occupy them have 
to be taught in brand-new buildings, put up by the newly 
appointed architects of the newly elected School Boards, 
the State will have cause to regret the ill-judged economy 
which forbade it to keep the voluntary schools on their 
legs. This is the argument from economy. Taking 
capital and income together, the question is simply,—Is it 
best for the State to increase its contribution to volun- 
tary schools, or to leave them to become extinct with the 
prospect of having to undertake the entire education of 
all the children now attending them ? 


The argument from justice is still stronger. The State 
now interferes with the religious liberty of its subjects in 
two ways. First, it compels them to send their children 
to school whether they approve or disapprove of the 
education they will get there. It does, it is true, give 
them the protection of a conscience clause. The children 
need not attend the religious lesson if their parents 
object. But the unconscious influence of the school is 
subject to no conscience clause, and cannot be made 
subject to one. Wherever there is but one school, what- 
ever character the unconscious influence of that school 
may wear, will be the one which the children will tend, in 
a greater or less degree, to carry away with them. This 
is a difficulty which, in a vast number of cases, there is 
no getting over. The State cannot undertake to teach 
every child in the Kingdom the religion professed by its 
parents. But inasmuch as it compels the children to 
attend school, it is bound to mitigate the hardship by 
every means in its power, and one of these means is the 
multiplication of voluntary schools in which secular 
education is coupled with a specific religious education. 
But the State does more than compel children to attend 
school. It sets up all over the country schools in which a 
particular religion is taught at the public expense. That 
religion may be described as the religion of Nonconformists 
and lukewarm Churchmen. It is, that is to say, a religion 
which perfectly contents them; while it is wholly dis- 
tasteful, if not actually abhorrent, to convinced Church- 
men, to Roman Catholics, and to Jews. In almost every 
large town members of these three religions are rated for 
the teaching of a religious hybrid, which may be good or 
bad, but which is not theirs, and not one which they 
would like their children to learn. In 1870, this was 
thought to be the best way of getting over the religious 
difficulty. The immense multiplication of Board-schools 
was not then foreseen, nor was it realised that they would 
by degrees develop a new and distinctive type of religious 
instruction. Now that both these things have come to 
pass, we are confronted by the startling fact that one main 
result of the Act has been to endow a new form of State 
religion engendered in Board-schools. We do not say 
that this can now be helped. The religion taught in these 
schools is one which is liked by a large part of the popula- 
tion; and they would naturally be loath to forego the 
advantage of having it taught at the expense of the rate- 
payers instead of at their own expense. But the only way 
in which this unjust anomaly can be made tolerable is by 
giving every facility to the members of other religions to 
found and maintain schools in which the religions they 
believe can be taught to their own children. It will 
always be a hardship to be forced to pay for a religion 
which they think hopelessly inadequate, if not absolutely 
wrong; but as yet, at all events, they are willing not to 
raise this question provided that their own schools can 
get the State help they need in the matter of secular 
education. If the clients of the Westminster Gazette are 
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phe they will leave the fact that in elementary schools 
percgaks and one only, is endowed out of the rates, in 


the convenient obscurity in which it has till lately 
remained. 





INSOLVENCY AND TRADE. 


REPORT just issued on the dismal subject of the 
A working of the Bankruptcy Acts during 1894 is one 
of those publications of which the inside is more interesting 
than the exterior. In the first place, the statistics of 
failures, though the figures presented seem appallingly 
large to those who are not used to the enormous totals of 
commercial compilations, are satisfactory as showing once 
more that even in 1894 we had got through the worst 
riod of depression, and that the way was already 

Coe cleared for that revival which is really with us at 
last, at any rate in some branches of our trade. It appears 
that during 1894 the number of receiving-orders made in 
England and Wales was 4,762, the liabilities involved 
amounted to £6,963,806, and the assets realised £2,349,267; 
so that the creditors of the various defaulters are estimated 
to have lost an aggregate sum of £4,614,539. With regard 
to deeds of arrangement, it seems that the number regis- 
tered was 3,894, the liabilities came to £6,419,099, and the 
losses of creditors were £4,311,316. Some 9 millions 
seem an enormous amount to be written off to bad debts 
in the course of a single year, especially as we learn later 
that there is still a serious gap in the general statistics of 
insolvency owing to the lack of adequate information with 
regard to the large class of limited companies which 
annually go into voluntary liquidation. But the fact remains 
that matters were even worse in 1893, when there were 112 
more receiving-orders, and 44 more deeds of arrangement, 
liabilities were larger by £1,683,328, and the total loss 
sustained by creditors was larger by £1,173,612, amounting 
to £10,869,101. The Report observes that “the foregoing 
figures, and the fact that during the present year the failures 
continue to show a progressive decrease upon the figures 
of 1894, confirm the generally prevailing impression that 
the condition of business is slowly improving; and the 
year 1893 may probably be regarded as indicating the 
high-water mark of insolvency over a considerable period.” 
It is pointed out, however, that the decrease of the 
liabilities of defaulters is “not by any means uniformly 
characteristic of all the various classes of trades. ..... 
Two of the largest decreases, viz, those of financial 
agents and stockbrokers, showing together a reduction of 
liabilities amounting to more than a million sterling, may 
probably be regarded as the result of more favourable con- 
ditions in the stock and share markets, while the next two 
largest decreases, namely, those of the grocery and pro- 
vision and the drapery trades, are signs of a somewhat 
healthier condition in the retail trades. ..... The in- 
crease in the failures of promoters and directors of com- 
panies, is probably due to an increasing indisposition on 
the part of the public to take part in speculative and 
illusory schemes (at least outside of the mining market).” 
Let us hope that this discreet “indisposition” may go on 
increasing, and may extend its scope even to the one 
department that has hitherto been outside its influence. 
Turning to the causes of insolvency, the Report 
enumerates many of the obvious pitfalls, such as ex- 
cessive credit given to customers, and misplaced confidence 
in employés, into which the trader is liable to tumble. 
Instances of the working of the various causes are given, 
and afford a very interesting picture of the seamy side of 
life, well worthy of the attention of novelists who delight 
in grey effects. But the subject to which we wish to call 
attention at present is that of “reckless speculation in 
sg carried on when the debtor knows himself to 
€ insolvent, and when, therefore, his transactions are 
governed by no prudent considerations.” It would be 
unfair, perhaps, to point out that speculation by an in- 
solvent debtor can hardly be the cause of his insolvency, 
though philosophers do tell us that the effect is prior, 
“by nature,” to the cause. A “bull” in the pages of a 
Blue-book is as welcome as that pun which once 
relieved the solemnity of Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon, 
but has been expunged by the reforming zeal of 
recent editors. And this “cause” is at any rate a 
very important consequence of insolvency, and one 
which is perhaps entitled to consideration by a practical 
Legislature ; for, as the Report points out, its action affects 
the general trading public as well as the individual 





creditors of the defaulter. “The economic laws which 
underlie the operations of commerce largely lose their 
force when the sense of responsibility is withdrawn from 
commercial transactions, and it can hardly be doubted 
that the sense of responsibility is greatly. weakened, and 
in many cases destroyed, when a debtor, finding himself 
insolvent, plunges into reckless operations, his main 
object being not to conduct his business on recognised 
principles of prudence and honesty, but to gamble at the 
risk of others than himself, or perhaps merely to create 
new means of obtaining financial accommodation at any 
cost to those with whom he deals.” It is evident at once 
that the effect of such operations is to disorganise the 
market in which they are carried on, and to depress unduly 
the price of the commodities in which the “ unscrupulous 
insolvent trader” is gambling. Knowing that he is in- 
solvent, he disregards all the laws of commercial caution and 
prudence, simply because he cannot make his position 
worse, but may, by some happy turn of fortune’s wheel, 
win his way back to solvency. And so he snaps his 
fingers at economic dogmas, and upsets the machinery of 
supply and demand, with the comfortable conviction that 
he may as well be hanged for a sheep as fora lamb. To 
clip such a gentleman’s wings would be no interference 
with freedom of competition. Just as we maintained last 
week, in dealing with the question of prison-made goods, 
that attempts to restrain compulsory or artificially 
stimulated production abroad, do not constitute any 
violation of the principles of Free-trade, so in matters of 
domestic commerce, the law would be fully justified in 
checking the depredations of these reckless bandits, who 
hinder legitimate trade by unduly depressing prices and 
cheating the efforts of merchants who are cudaabediiing 
to make a profit on sound business principles. Com- 
petition is no longer free, when, in the words of our 
Report, “the prices of commodities are largely deter- 
mined, not by the natural laws of supply and demand, but 
by the action of a comparatively few reckless competitors 
who have nothing to lose, but everything to gain, by 
carrying on business transactions even at a loss.” 

It seems that the law, as it stands at present, does not 
adequately recognise the difference between the trader who 
immediately announces his default on finding that he is no 
longer able to meet his obligations, and the trader who is 
only urged to reckless speculation by such a discovery ; at 
any rate, the distinctions that it draws are not sufficient to 
deter the latter from his enterprise. And we also gather 
that even the existing law is not administered as firmly as 
it might be. The Report states that “the creditors of 
particular estates as a rule are inclined to regard 
the practice of trading, after full knowledge of in- 
solvency, as too common to excite any strong feelings 
of resentment, and it is sometimes very difficult to 
induce some of the Courts or of the Official Receivers 
to regard the practice as one of a serious character.” 
This being so, an unassuming, but very effective and 
practical reform would be wrought, if it were clearly laid 
down by law that traders who continue to trade after full 
knowledge of their insolvency may be, and must be, dealt 
with sharply. The difficulties attending such a reform are 
obvious, and one is at once pulled up short by the ques- 
tion,—Where is the trader to stop? But the matter is 
admirably summed up by the Inspector-General. “ It is,” 
he says, ‘no doubt in many cases difficult for a merchant 
or trader to discern the precise moment when his liabilities 
exceed his assets, and it is not contended that every bank- 
rupt should be held strictly responsible for taking a san- 
guine view of his affairs, while honestly attempting to 
retrieve an embarrassed position. But the point which I 
desire to emphasise is that where a debtor has once 
realised that his capital is lost, and that he is trading 
entirely at the risk of his creditors, any deliberate attempt 
to carry on his business by selling goods at a loss for the 
sake of keeping himself afloat, is, and ought to be, recog- 
nised as far more injurious to the commercial interests of 
the trading community as a whole than some even of the 
specific bankruptcy offences which are dealt with under 
the criminal law.” 








A PHYSICIAN ON “DREAMY MENTAL STATES.” 


IR JAMES CRICHTON BROWNE delivered last June 
a very interesting lecture on “ Dreamy Mental States,” 
before the Medico-Chirurgical Society, which he has published 
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tn extenso. We are quite willing to accept his authority,— 
indeed, more than his authority, his reasoning for the 
inferences with which he supports his authority,—for the 
assertion that the dreamy mental state of which the poets 
have made so much,—the sense of collapse and nothingness, 
for instance, with which the spirit sometimes discerns the 
unreality of the material universe, and asks of itself who and 
where and what it is and what is its real relation to the world 
around it,—is a morbid state, and is rather to be treated as a 
warning of bodily infirmity than as any adequate evidence of 
great mental gifts. But we decline to follow him when he 
seems to argue that because it is a warning of something that 
may turn out to be mischief in the brain, it should not be 
regarded as shedding light on the relation of the mind to the 
universe at large. Why should we not discern what is true 
through glimpses obtained in critical conditions of the brain 
as wellas through glimpses obtained in healthy conditions 
of the brain? We are told by the doctors, and no doubt truly 
told, that premature developments of calculating power or 
of a child’s humour, or of shrewdness of any kind, are rather 
dangerous omens for the bodily health. Sir Walter Scott’s 
little pet, Marjory Fleming, whose story as told by Dr. John 
Browne has filled so many hearts with delight and with love 
for a child they had never seen, died in infancy of water on 
the brain; but her infantine glimpses of the world were on 
that account none the less remarkable for their vivacity and 
charm. Coleridge and his eldest son, Hartley, were prema- 
turely developed, and probably owed to that cause the want of 
self-restraining power which led to their fatal weakness; but 
not the less do we enjoy Coleridge’s wonderful imaginative 
visions and Hartley Coleridge’s exquisite sonnets. A great 
many people have argued, and have argued truly, that the 
high pressure at which great poetry is written has its com- 
pensating mischief in that liability to physical and mental 
sonditions in which the man of genius loses his way alto- 
gether, and instead of teaching others, needs to be protected 
and restrained by those who are altogether his inferiors 
in mental power. Sir James Crichton Browne shows 
his literary discrimination by citing a considerable number 
of poets who have delineated the dreamy side of human 
nature with a power and felicity which has added im- 
mensely to the literature of our race, and even, we venture 
to say, to its grasp of truth, whether the state of mind 
thus fixed for ever in our imagination be on the borderland 
of nervous disease or not. He cites, for instance, Words- 
worth’s great ‘“ Ode on the Intimations of Immortality,” but 
only to give us that fine passage suggesting that this life 
overshadows the reminiscences of a brighter and purer 
axistence with its tyrannical ties and passions, and obscures 
the gleams of the light which the spirit had enjoyed in some 
rarlier union with God. That may be,—we believe it is,—a 
misinterpretation of the freshness and glory of the spirit in 
shildhood, even though it brings into true relief the life of the 
imagination, and gives us a most impressive warning of the 
tendency of practical life to submerge ideal ends in a mass 
of dusty detail. But Sir J. Crichton Browne has not quoted 
a passage which is still more closely germane to his subject, — 
namely, the dreamy states of the human mind,—in which 
Wordsworth described as no other poet has described,— 
« —Those obstinate questioniags 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings ; 
Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised, 
High instincts before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised!” 
—in which Wordsworth found not the misleading suggestions 
of a morbid fancy, but solemn warning of a divine origin, 
justifying his passionate rebellion against the prison-bars of 
a much too common sense, Cardinal Newman expressed the 
same feeling that death itself is the great revelation of the 
nothingness of the soul without God, in his wonderful picture 
of “the fallings from us, vanishings” of the material world 
itself in the moment of the departure of the soul from the 
body :— 
” « Jesu, Maria, I am near to death, 
And thou art calling me, I know it now, 
Not by the token of this faltering breath, 
The chill at heart, the dampness on my brow 


(Jesu have mercy, Mary pray for me!), 
’Tis this new feeling never felt before 


’Tis this strange innermost abandonment 
(Lover of Souls, Great God, I look to thee!), 
This guvirine out of each constituent 
And natural force by which I came to be. 


’Tis death, oh loving friends, your prayers, ’tis he, 
As though my very being had given way, 
As though I was no more a substance now, 
And could fall back on nought to be my stay 
(Help, loving Lord, thou my sole Refuge now !), 
And turn nowhither, and must needs decay, 
And drop from out the universal frame 
Into that shapeless, scopeless, blank abyss, 
That utter nothingness of which I came.” 
Surely when it is the great object of the poet to delineate 
the collapse of the soul when it undergoes the severance 
between it and the world of sense, it is no wonder that he 
should seize a moment of physical collapse, of what the 
doctors call morbid phenomena, for his purpose. It would 
be strange indeed if no light as to the relation of the son] 
to what is beyond the body, could be gained from the 
experience of moments in which the bodily powers are not at 
their best, and at which therefore the soul anticipates, and 
indeed may be said really to discern, their transience and 
almost their nothingness. You never see the limitations and 
weaknesses even of human inventions better than when they are 
giving way, and it seems to us a great mistake to regard the 
morbid character of human states as an evidence that the light 
they let in upon our nature is not true light. Of course, in 
fever we may be delirious, and imagine what is not. Bat 
there are plenty of morbid states in which there is no delirium, 
but in which we see the rifts in our composite nature as they 
really are. Of these the visionary poet avails himself in such 
splendid poems as Wordsworth’s “ Ode on the Intimations of 
Immortality ” or Newman’s “ Dream of Gerontius.” We are 
far from denying that when the mind is an ordinary mind 
which cannot grapple to any good effect with bodily 
ailments or the great mental problems they open to us, the 
best thing that any physician can do is to put an end 
as soon as possible to these glimpses of truth obtained 
as it were through the miscarriage of bodily functions. No 
doubt many of Sir J. Crichton Browne’s cases prove that 
there are people who suffer from these “dreamy states,” 
and who gain nothing but misery and mischief from them. 
Bat it does not follow in the least that because ordinary 
mortals cannot use them for any higher purposes, great 
thinkers and poets cannot. And, as a matter of fact, we owe 
some of our noblest insight into human nature to the liability 
of great poets or thinkers like Shakespeare, and Wordsworth, 
and Coleridge, and Newman, to the onset of those attacks of 
trance which Sir J. Crichton Browne regards as finding their 
closest affinity in fits of epilepsy. 
The truth is that not only great imaginative minds have 
done the human race good service by showing us the ideal 
basis of the universe, and the complete dependence of natural 
things on ultimate spiritual powers, but even the men of 
science have come to see that as much new truth is accessible 
through these rifts in the physical organisation of man, as 
can be gained by insisting on what are usually called the 
laws of physical nature themselves. As Mr. Balfour observed, 
in the impressive address which he delivered about a year ago 
to the Society for Psychical Research, we are only just 
beginning to study the rationale of the startling facts 
illustrating the widely spread phenomena of telepathic 
impressions,—the impressions communicated apparently by 
persons suffering in one place, or even one quarter of the 
globe, to persons who are in some ill-defined, but yet unques- 
tionably significant sympathy with them in another place, or 
another quarter of the globe,—without any physical com- 
munication between them; and yet no phenomena could be 
more important in relation to our understanding of human 
nature, and of its true place in the universe. As Mr. Balfour 
showed us, we cannot explain these phenomena by any 
physical laws such as those of gravitation or of light; 
indeed the closest physical analogy for them is perhaps the 
induction of a series of vibrations in an electric cable by mere 
sympathy with corresponding vibrations taking place in an 
electric cable at some distance from it; and yet these nervous 
phenomena are often much more marked in people of hyper- 
sensitive organisation, whom the physicians would term persons 
of morbid temperament, than in persons of strong and stable 
physique. Not only the men of imagination, but the men of 





(Be with me, Lord, in my extremity !), 
That I am going, that I am no more. 
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as the physicians think them, in the human brain. And we 
strongly suspect that the next great step in the right under- 
standing of the universe, will be made by the help of what 
physicians deem the study of morbid phenomena. Not all the 
light of the universe comes through healthy temperaments. 
A good deal of it comes through the chinks or deficiencies 
in ill-balanced or even unbalanced minds. 





PUBLIC MEETINGS. 


F there is one thing which the average Englishman—i.c., 
the plain man or ordinary man, that useful figment on 
whom journalists and orators are accustomed to father their 
wisest thoughts—loves more than another, it is a public 
meeting. It is there, if anywhere, that he gets a chance of 
filling himself with those windy platitudes and rhetorical 
commonplaces in which his soul delights. Dr. Johnson once 
said that he doubted if any man ever had enough wall-fruit. 
Probably the average man in his heart feels this about the 
traisms and commonplaces of politics and life, but at any 
rate a public meeting gives him the best chance procurable 
for satisfying his morbid appetite for hearing the things 
which no one doubts, and yet which every one feels encouraged 
by hearing enumerated with emphasis and conviction. This 
being the case, all that concerns the holding and management 
of public meetings must be of interest and delight to the true- 
born Briton. Hence we need make no apology, even in the 
holiday season, for drawing attention to a little book, entitled 
“Tke Conduct of Public Meetings,” by Mr. J. Hunt Cooke, 
just published by Messrs. Alexander and Shepheard, of 
Farnival Street. Indeed, we are not sure that the subject 
is not peculiarly appropriate to the holiday season. A 
hundred circumstances of travel by flood and field may give 
occasion for the holding of a public meeting. Only the 
other day the wreck of a Channel steamer gave rise to such 
a gathering. No svoner had the passengers of the ‘Seaford’ 
gathered on the deck of the ‘Lyon,’ than the need for 
holding a public meeting arose in the minds of the men who 
had just been saved from a watery grave. They watched 
the relentless deep close over the head of the Newhaven and 
Dieppe packet, and then, each buttoning tighter his cork 
jacket or life-belt, they proceeded to listen to an address 
from a gentleman in gold spectacles, who had obligingly 
taken the chair on the halyards or the jib-boom, or whatever 
is the nautical equivalent of the chair. The address over, 
they passed a resolution expressing their gratitude to the 
captain of the steamer which did not sink, and another to 
the captain of the steamer which did, and presumably ended 
by a vote of thanks to the chairman “for so kindly being 
present, and for presiding over our proceedings with so 
much tact and courtesy.” No doubt it is rare to get a public 
meeting in the Channel passage, but longer voyages present a 
good many opportunities for such gatherings. There is the 
election of the entertainment committee, and then there may 
be a special meeting to consider the conduct of the committee 
in excluding or including, as the case may be, an obstacle race 
from or in the sports, or in allowing or disallowing the singing 
of “The Wearing of the Green” in the Wednesday evening 
concerts. Even a Swiss or Tyrolean pension or hotel may pro- 
videa public meeting either to protest against veal being 
provided three times a day, or to request the manager to 
allow the use of the smoking-room for choir practice on 
Sunday afternoons. In truth, the public meeting is always 
with the Englishman, and hence it is very important that he 
should have guidance as to the proper way iu which to 
manage it. The humblest of us may suddenly find himself 
acting as a chairman, or else seeing that idiot Jones called to 
preside over the proceedings. In the first case we want to 
know how we ought to manage things. In the other, we want 
to put Jones right, and show by implication that things would 
have gone much more pleasantly and smoothly if we had only 
had the direction of affairs, 


On the present occasion we shall not attempt any compre- 
hensive view of the subject of public meetings,—we leave that 
to Mr. Cooke. All we shall do is to offer one or two running 
comments on the points with which he deals. Mr. Cooke 
tells us, to begin with, that these are the fundamentals in 
regard to the conduct of public meetings:—“ First, there 
should be one clearly defined subject, and only one, under 


right once, and only once, to address the meeting on 
the subject. Thirdly, the chairman is the meeting per- 
sonified. These are the factors of a fair debate. Upon 
them are based the laws which provide liberty of speech.” 
No doubt this is the ideal; but can any of our readers put 
his hand on his heart and honestly say that he was ever 
present at a public meeting where there was only one clearly 
defined subject under discussion? If he can, we can only say, 
as Voltaire said when he came in the manuscript play to the 
stage direction, “ Ici le chevalier rit,”—“ Le chevalier est plas 
heureux que moi.” We never yet met a public meeting at 
which only one clear point was under discussion. Why, the 
chairman in his “few introductory remarks” usually intro- 
duces at least a dozen totally irrelevant points; and as for 
the seconders of the resolutions, why, they “survey mankind 
from China to Peru,” even if the nominal subject is the 
founding of a lawn-tennis club. The remark that the chair- 
man is the meeting personified is, again, a very alarming 
one. Just think of the feelings of the ordinary Member of 
Parliament who reads this and then remembers that only 
last week he presided at a meeting of licensed victuallers. 
Is he really to consider that even for one brief hour he 
was “the trade” personified. What would his wife say,: 
who already considers that he is not so slim as when they 
married? Still more, what would be said by his uncle the 
Bishop, who is a teetotaler, and anything but pleased with 
his line on the temperance question? Assuredly, this per- 
sonification is too much to ask of one’schairman. Mr. Cooke 
has, of course, a great deal to say about how the chairman 
should comport himself, and how he may best get throngh 
the business in hand. We confess, however, that our ideal 
chairman is not to be found in the text, but in the account 
which he gives in a note of the way in which a chairman 
ought not to behave. His awful warning is the chairman for 
our money. Here is his account of what a chairman should 
not do, and of what we holda chairman ought to do:—“ When 
the rules and precedents of English chairmanship can be so 
easily learned, it is painful to have such a case as the follow- 
ing. At a certain meeting, a local magnate, one well re- 
spected and beloved, was asked to preside. On being placed in 
the chair he asked what he was todo. He was told to open 
the meeting. He rose and said, ‘Open the meeting,’” and 
sat down. The secretary, fortunately, was equal to the duty, 
so he simply did the chairman’s work himself, whilst the 
great man sat still, the picture of dignified incompetency. 
He uttered never a word until a vote of ‘ thanks for his able 
chairmanship’ had been passed, when he rose and said, 
‘Gentlemen, I thank you for the way you have drunk my 
health —I mean — Ob, never mind, it’s all right!’ and 
then followed the secretary off the platform.” Here was 
an ideal chairman. He wasted no time in twaddly 
preliminary remarks; he did not tell the meeting at inor- 
dinate length how well he remembered addressing a similar 
gathering some twenty years ago; he did not make ghastly 
little jokes about his being one of the old boys now; he did 
not talk about old women at the back of the hall as “ members 
of the fair sex,” or call the reporters “recording angels,” 
he did not set people’s teeth on edge by facetious refer- 
ences to what his wife said as “ we were driving here.” In 
a word, he did not make people sit with clenched fists think- 
ing of the lines in which a great poet has described the 
application of the closure to an orator who went on 
speaking, 








“Until with a hammer 
They silenced his clamour.” 


No, this admirable chairman invented a perfectly adequate 
formula for getting to business. ‘‘ Open the meeting!” It is 
magnificent. It is like the orders on board a steamer, “ Full 
steam ahead!” and “ Back her,—stop her!” or any other of 
those exciting and laconic utterances which one hears shouted 
down the tube,—speeches truly sublime in their simplicity 
and concentration. 

We have quoted from Mr. Cooke’s notes, and may mention 





in this connection that they contain some of the best things 
in his little book. There is a charming account of how a 
local infidel appeared at “a Bible Society in a small town,” 
and how the chairman put down the local infidel in the 
wrong way, and so discredited the Society. Another note 
describes how, in a certain provincial town, “there used to 





discussion, Secondly, every one entitled to vote has a 
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in the place to mar the meetings of the other party.” 
“ Accepted presents” is good. Generally the other political 
party call them “ruffians hired to prevent the electors of 
Little Peddlington from hearing the truth.” However, there 
can be no question as to the difficulties presented by the 
gentleman who accepts presents to mar meetings by undue 
garrulity. The chairman can meet with no more awful wild- 
fowl than this. Here is Mr. Cooke’s account of one of these 
persons :—‘ He had imperturbable impudence, rather liked to 
be hissed, and could talk on for any length of time. For 
example, at the time of a School Board election he attended 
one of the meetings with a small party of his friends, who 
would shout for ‘fair-play.’ He went on for more than three- 
quarters of an hour, giving a dissertation upon the first 
chapter of Genesis and geology. When the chairman tried 
to stop him, his friends shouted, ‘ Let him be heard!’ When 
it was pointed out he was irrelevant, he said he would show 
how it bore upon the subject if they would give him time. 
Interruptions he enjoyed, and stood calm till they subsided. 
His aim was to exhaust the meeting as far as possible before 
the candidate could be heard. In not stopping him the chair- 
man was wrong. He ought to have disregarded all cries 
about fair-play, and taken a vote as to whether the audience 
wished to hear the speaker further. He would have found 
they did not; and then might have allowed him three minutes 
to conclude, after which he should have been heard no more; 
but if he persisted, been treated as a disorderly person.” 
Before we leave Mr. Cooke’s book, we must say a word as to 
his advice to people who take the chair at alecture. “One 
serious mistake,” he tells us, “is often committed. The 
chairman at a lecture ought to be carefal not to occupy time 
with introductory remarks; the people gather to hear the 
lecture. Especially should the chairman avoid making any 
observations on the subject of the lecture. He is not supposed 
to know what view the lecturer may take, and may look rather 
foolish by having advanced a contrary opinion.” That is very 
sound advice. Who does not remember lecturing “ a Sunday- 
school and friends” on Egypt, and having his great passage 
about the smile on the lips of the Sphinx spiked by the chair- 
man with a hacked and stammered quotation from “ Eothen.” 
Mr. Cooke gives us, indeed, in his notes two awful warnings of 
such unchairmanlike poaching :—“ A lecture was about to be 
delivered on ‘Apparitions.’ The chairman, in a rambling 
opening speech, stated his view, which was directly contra- 
dictory to that of the lecturer, and further asserted that 
those who did not hold the opinion he did were guilty of 
great folly. But he looked very foolish as the lecture went 
on to find his confident utterances disproved and ridiculed to 
the no small amusement of the audience.” The other example 
is equally tragic. “ Dr. Stanford was on one occasion about to 
deliver a lecture upon Dr. Doddridge. The chairman made 
a long, introductory speech, in the course of which he 
narrated a number of incidents in the life of the great 
theologian, so weakening the lecture by. forestalling some 
of the finest parts. The annoyance was very great both 
to the lecturer and his audience, who sympathised with him 
in the unfair treatment he had received.” One is glad the 
audience took it that way. It showed a really kindly feeling 
in them not to enjoy the accounts of how Dr. Doddridge’s 
legs swelled to three times their normal size just before he 
died, or how he robbed an orchard in his earliest youth, or pre- 
vented a neighbour’s son from torturing a cat, because these 
pieces of “fat,” as the actors say, belonged of right to 
the lecturer, and not to the chairman. We fear that most 
audiences are not nearly so sympathetic; and carelessly, and 
often no doubt cruelly, take a laugh or enjoy a passage of 
interest wherever they can get it. If the chairman tells them 
how the missionary was baked and eaten, they thrill then and 
there, and do not generously hold themselves back for the 
lecturer’s “ It may surprise and perhaps interest you to learn 
that the humble individual who now addresses you has taken 
by the hand the savage chief, MacWagga, who had a principal 
share in the dreadful banquet, to which I will not further 
allude, except to say that the position he occupied on that 
festal occasion—festal to him, but infinitely sad to us—was 
not unlike that of the vice-chair at our public dinners. Mac- 
Wagga is, however, now converted. It may be a fancy, but I 
like to think that even in his death the influence of our friend 
and brother was not unfelt ;” and so on and so on. No doubt 


less thrilling if the chairman has already alluded to all the 
chief circumstances. In truth, we come back to our original 
point. The best chairman is he who, when he opens the 
proceedings, says nothing; and when the speaking is over, 
and he has received his thanks, gets up and says “Thank 
you; good-night!” “The man who talks least,” that is the 
answer to tho poet’s question,— 


“Who is the happy chairman, who is he 
That all who take the chair should wish to ba,” 





LOBSTER-CATCHING AT EBB.TIDE. 


INCE the Mayor of Plymouth went out to catch lobsterg 

on the rocks, and was himself caught, as Charley 
Kingsley relates in the “Water Babies,” lobster-catching 
with the naked hand has been a discredited art. Even on the 
coast of the Isle of Wight, where the crab and lobster do 
duty as signs for half the inns of the fishing hamlets, ang 
might well be adopted as the supporters of the coat-of-armg 
of the island, this heroic form of the sport barely survives, 
As now practised at the eastern corner of “the Wight,” it ig 
pursued by a single fisherman, who has revived what was a 
lost art. Its rediscovery was due to accident. Searching for 
king-crabs for bait among the rock-pools and reefs of Bem. 
bridge Ledge, he one day pulled out, not a crab, but a fine 
lobster. Being an adept in most branches of long-shore 
sport and natural history, it was not long before he learnt 
the secrets of lobster life and habits in their summer 
sojourn near the shore. Thenceforth he abandoned all the 
apparatus of the trade, and in place of boats and wicker cages 
used only his eyes, and those wonderfully developed members, 
the fisherman’s hand and foot. An ebb-tide spent among the 
reefs in such company shows more than can be learnt of the 
life of sea-creatures in a dozen aquariums; and though an 
amateur will be long before he learns to draw an angry lobster 
from its hole with his naked hand, he may soon become an 
expert at discovering their haunts. At our last visit to the 
reef, the lobsters had been frightened, as our guide asserted, 
by the violent thunderstorm of the previous evening (the 
storm of August 22nd), and many had retired into deeper 
water. But now the shore lay quiet in the hush before sun- 
rise. There was neither mist nor vapour on sea or cliffs, 
which stood out sharp and clear in the salt air. The new 
moon had drawn the tide away to the furthest limits of the 
ebb, and uncovered hundreds of acres of reef between sea 
and shore. The inverted order of life below water leaves the 
ooze and mudbanks bare of life, and covers the barren stones 
with foliage. Each tract of root has its appropriate growth. 
Every foot of the flat ledge is overlaid with pop-weed, so 
thickly in places that when spread flat at the ebb of 
the tide it looks like some sown crop, and makes an 
inelastic gelatinous cushion beneath the feet. These bronze 
flats stretch in level lines to where the storms have piled a 
Cyclops’ wall against the outer edges of the reef. This is set 
with long fingers of a coarser weed, which hangs awash, and 
covers the entrance to the conger caves, whence the big eels 
often crawl to the minor pools within the reef. The accident 
of thrusting the fingers into a conger’s mouth has to be con- 
sidered among the possible contingencies of the sport of 
lobster-catching with the hand, and a stout stick is carried 
as a weapon in the event of a conger-hunt over the shallow 
lakes and sea-grass. But the rock-caves and hard reef are 
not the favourite home of the lobsters. Tough and ancient 
lobsters, with barnacles and sea-web on their claws, may 
prefer a fixed home beyond low-water mark. Bat the younger 
lobsters love toroam. “They go courting o’ nights,” as our 
guide observed, and wander from pool to pool. If they 
meet a lady lobster on the rocks they walk, claw in claw, 
to the rich sea-meadows that lie within the reef, covered 
with heavy crops of green sea-grass. There the water 
lies in shallow sheets, even at the lowest ebb, and under 
the sea-turf the lobsters burrow like rabbits, and, like 
rabbits, leave outside their holes piles of stones and sand. 
Seen from the shore these sea-meadows appear as lakes, on 
which the long grass floats like green ribbon, combed in one 
direction by the set of the tide, and covering the surface with 
a level sheet of verdure. Into these lakes the lobster-catcher 
steps, barefocted and bare-armed, with his basket and his 
conger-club. As the eye grows used to the change from land 





that is still rather a thrilling announcement ; but how much 





to water, and learns to see the bottom as a gull or a brent- 
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goose or a fisherman sees it, the shallow lake is resolved into a 
series of submerged pools, each of which is a natural aquarium. 
The tide slips over a deposit of sand and mud, which rests 
apon a bed of smooth rock. In this deposit the currents have 
excavated hollows down to the level of the underlying reef. 
On the hard bottom the sea-grass cannot grow, though its 
long ribbons are drawn by the currents and eddies across the 
surface, and often hide the pools from sight like a floating 
curtain. Beneath it, on the floor of the pools, are beds 
of cuplike moss, long brown fronds of crimp-weed, and 
feathery masses of sea-lichen. There the hermit-crabs 
creep in their whelk-shells; spider-crabs, secure in their coat 
of real seaweed growing on their backs, sit still, and pretend 
to be stones; and lovely sea-anemones, green, like the grass, 
will suck your fingers with a hundred mouths, and give in 
kind, if not in quantity, the sensation caused by the grasp of 
the tentacles of an octopus. 


“ You can have them pink,” as a young lady who shared the 
sport remarked; but in the sea-meadows the zoophytes are of 
the colour of their surroundings. Dr. Caius, in his work on 
“English Dogges,” mentions a kind which was used for catch- 
ing lobsters. Judging from our experience of human instinct 

_ ghown in the course of our morning among the rocks, we are 
jnclined to think that a dog might be trained to aid in the 
sport, and that the story is not the myth it seems. Our guide 
quartered the ground like a water-spaniel, sweeping aside the 
floating weed, thrusting his feet beneath the hanging banks, 
and passing rapidly from pool to pool. “Here is a lobster,” 
he remarked, pointing to the bank of a hollow, where an 
irregular mound of sand lay uponthe bottom. Opposite this was 
the mouth of the burrow, where the lobster sits and feeds; ata 
short distance was the bolt-hole which it makes, like the 
rabbit, for escape in time of danger. Into this the fisherman 
thrust his foot, and stripping off a foot or so of turf from 
above the main hole, put in his hand and drew out a fine blue 
lobster, which he grasped just behind the last of the smaller 
claws. It had recently shed its coat, and the new carapace, 
though perfectly formed, was of the texture and elasticity of 4 
thick note-paper. As we splashed on, searching the shallows, 
we learnt something of the habits of the lobsters, and of the 
manipulation by which they are dragged from their holes. 
Sometimes the young, no larger than prawns, are found sitting 
in the same holes with their elders. More commonly a male 
and female lobster have made a joint burrow, and unite in 
defending it. At such times they will not “bolt,” but fight 
at the entrance. Then it is that the timid and tentative 
finger of the amateur lobster-catcher suffers. The expert 
thrusts in his whole hand, with the fingers flattened and held 
tightly together, keeping it pressed against the top of the 
burrow until he feels the lobster’s back, and grasps it beyond 
reach of the claws. When the creature has made its bolt- 
hole in the shallow outside the pool in which it feeds, its 
efforts to escape are an amusing failure. Disturbed by the 
groping of the enemy below, it shoots out, tail foremost, from 
the upper hole, like a cork from a bottle, and falls helpless in 
the inch or so of water which lies among the grass. When 
bolted into one of the deeper pools, it is far less active than 
might be expected. It makes a few vigorous strokes back- 
wards, swimming in jerks, like an enormous prawn made in 
dark-blue lacquer, and then seems to lose its way, and can 
generally be picked up by the hand. If near a hole, it 
springs backwards through the water, and by some unknown 
means exactly hits the entrance. Perhaps the most amusing 
capture made during the morning was that of a small 
lobster, one of a pair which had swam out from beneath 
an ancient piece of wreck, and sprung tailwise into a shallow 
hole. The writer, not without misgivings, endeavoured to 
‘tickle the lobster, with that gentle and persuasive move- 
ment of the tips of the fingers which beguiles the hiding 
trout. The lobster promptly gave each finger a nip, touching 
them off with the neatness and rapidity of a young lady 
playing scales. Finally, our guide dragged out the lobster 
with fingers unpunished, though he bore the mark of a bite 
inflicted by one on the previous day which had cut like a 
knife. By the time the glorious August sun had tipped the 
cloud-banks in the east, and turned the bronze seaweed 
into sheets of shining gold, our catch of lobsters numbered 
thirteen; the thunder, or some other cause, had made them 
scarcer than usual on the reef, for our guide had, earlier in 





the season, caught fifty in the space of one ebb-tide, by the 


use of hands and feet alone, in the pools on the ledge. In 
the “Fur and Feather” series of monographs on game-birds, 
directions for cooking thg various species are thoughtfully 
added. In this connection it is worth remembering that 
these freshly caught lobsters are best eaten after being split 
and grilled in their shells. It is a mistake to suppose that 
lobsters should be thrown alive into boiling water. They can 
be killed by a prick from a penknife, and their captute is 20 
more cruel than that of fish. 





YANKEE TWANG. 


BUSY man on his holiday, especially if he is spending 

it in the balmy but somewhat enervating climate of 
the Cornish coast, may be excused for occupying his hours 
of delicious idleness with almost any theory on almost any 
subject. He is also clearly entitled, if he can secure the con- 
nivance of the editor, to propound his theories in the Times. 
Having cheerfully made these concessions, we must proceed 
to say that the theory so propounded by that able and well. 
known librarian, Mr. J. Y. W. Macalister, as to the origin of 
certain peculiarities of American speech, seems to us quite 
one of the least hopeful theories we have ever come across. 
This, it appears, is the second consecutive holiday which Mr. 
Macalister has spent in Cornwall, and on both occasions he 
has been struck by the “decidedly ‘ Yankee’ twang” of the 
“ less sophisticated inhabitants.” Last year this experience, he 
says, “ set me wondering whether in Cornwall might be found 
the original source of that peculiar so-called nasal inflection 
which is so characteristic of the New Englander (the true 
‘ Yankee’) and in a less degree of all United States folk, 
except perhaps the Virginian.” He does not know, but thinks 
it “extremely probable” that a goodly number of Cornish 
folk were among the early emigrants from Plymouth, “and if 
so, a very little of their leaven of twang would soon leaven 
the whole lump, for,” adds he, “of all the tricks of speech I 
ever heard, there is none so aggravatingly catching as the 
+ Yankee.” Asis the way with so many of us, Mr. Macalister’s 
holiday life is so completely detached from his work-a-day 
life that he did not avail himself of the copious resources at 
his disposal for the examination of the grounds of his theory 
during the long months that passed before he could revisit 
the far South-Western shore and its gracious and interesting 
inhabitants. But now that he is among them again, the 
same sound in their voices has struck upon his ear; his theory 
revives, and he invites corroboration, or criticism. A good 
deal more of the latter than of the former has been at his 
service. There are two main objections to his theory, 
either of which is tolerably conclusive, and which, brought 
to bear together, leave it in a mangled and hopeless con- 
dition. In the first place, if the speech of the “un- 
sophisticated” classes in England at the present day is 
to be regarded as throwing any light at all upon the 
origin of the twang current among the descendants of 
Englishmen who emigrated more than two and a half cen- 
turies ago, Cornwall can have no primd facie claim to a com- 
manding share of the honour. For Cornwall is very far 
indeed from possessing now any monopoly of “ nasal inflec- 
tion” among English counties. That element is powerfully 
present in the voices of the lower-middle and working classes 
of, for example, Hampshire and Dorsetshire. In the New 
Forest the other day it was remarked to the present writer 
that Mr. Macalister need not have gone so far West as the 
Lizard to find suggestions towards the explanation of the 
New England accent. And an anonymous correspondent of 
the Times observes that while on a walking tour in South 
Lincolnshire, lately, he noticed so strong a “twang” in the 
speech of some of those with whom he conversed, that he 
could hardly believe that they were natives of that district 
and not of Massachusetts. But, in the second place, as the 
correspondent just mentioned and others point out, not only 
is there no evidence that the early emigrants from Plymouth 
were drawn largely from Cornwall, but there is abundant 
ground for believing—indeed it may almost be said to be 
common knowledge—that the leading spirits among them 
came from other parts of the country, and in particular from 
Lincolnshire and the Eastern counties, where the twang 
may now be found; and also, we may add, to a considerable 
extent from Nottinghamshire, where, so far as we are aware, 
it is absent. Under the cross-fire thus directed upon it, 
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Mr. Macalister’s theory, as indicated by its author, obviously 
suffers total demolition. It falls as irreparably as Humpty- 
Dumpty, and a hornpipe is, if we may say 80, executed 
somewhat cruelly, though unintentionally, upon its remains 
by Mr. Lach-Szyrma, now Vicar of Barkingside, who formerly 
held a Cornish living, and who gives it as his deliberate 
opinion that the “ Yankee twang” observed by Mr. Macalister 
at the Lizard and Land’s End, has been acquired and spread 
in those parts by Cornish miners who have emigrated in this 
century to the States, and subsequently returned to their 
own country. 

Our feelings towards Mr. Lach-Szyrma, ii we were Mr. 

Macalister, would be slightly tinged with bitterness, and 
still more so towards Mr. Harold Frederic, who writes in a 
superior tone to the same effect from the National Liberal 
Club. Certainly we must not grudge him any consolation he 
may be able to draw from Mr. Goman’s tremendous effort to 
repair and re-establish his theory on a broader foundation. 
Mr. Goman is a native of Devonshire, who, on lately revisit- 
ing that charming county after a considerable absence, was 
powerfully impressed by the “ nasal inflection ” characterising 
its dialect; and who believes that, between them, Cornwall 
and Devon may reasonably claim the parentage of the most 
distinctive features of American speech. He does not rest 
this faith merely on the persistence, in what may, for the 
nonce, be called the mother-counties, of that particular 
element in the spoken language of the daughter-States which 
is the subject of this article. On the contrary, he attaches 
much importance to the presence in the speech of the humbler 
classes of Devonshire, of counterparts or exact dittoes of 
words, such as “ betterment,” and even phrases, often 
ignorantly described in this country as “ Americanisms,”— 
and to the fact that American humorous compositions, such 
as those of Artemus Ward, are freely read in Devonshire with- 
out reference to a glossary. The feelings of Devonshire men 
as to the glorious part played by their forefathers in the 
building-up of the New World, are, we apprehend, even 
when they take somewhat argumentative expression, too 
sacred subjects for argumentative treatment. As things are, 
it does not seem becoming to do more than suggest that the 
literary accomplishment alluded to by Mr. Goman is per- 
haps less rare than he has supposed in other parts of England 
than Devonshire; that elsewhere than in Devonshire there 
may be found in use among the common people words and 
expressions closely corresponding to so-called Americanisms; 
and that, on the whole, in view of such considerations as 
have been referred to in dealing with Mr. Macalister’s theory, 
pure and simple, the predominant belief is likely to remain 
that not even the whole of the great West of England is his- 
torically responsible for the present existence of “ Yankee 
twang.” 

Other theories on the subject are, however, not wanting, 
some of them involving the great issue now dividing biolo- 
gical philosophers :—Can acquired characteristics be trans- 
mitted? Lord Archibald Campbell, in a brief letter marked 
by a certain flippancy of tone, intimates that he always 
understood that the Yankee twang originated in the 
mode of speech affected by the Puritans to distinguish 
them from the Cavaliers. As a representative of what 
was the greatest house among the Covenanting lords in 
Scotland, he speaks with some authority, and indeed it may, 
we should suppose, be taken for granted, in view of count- 
less contemporary allusions, that in their manner of utterance 
as well as in the tenor of their talk, their habit, and the style 
of wearing their hair, the rigid Puritans did cultivate as many 
distinctions as possible from those whom they regarded as 
their worldly opponents. As a mark of religious or political 
separation, all these distinctions have with us for a long 
period ceased to exist. But it may be contended that as the 
New England States were predominantly settled by Puritans 
of strong character, who had adopted a “nasal inflection ” on 
principle, and as they married closely among one another’s 
families, a race would grow up and propagate itself with a 
prevailing tendency, which would be cultivated from genera- 
tion to generation out of respect for tradition, to employ the 
nose in speech both public and private; and that ultimately 
there would be developed a type in which what we know as 
“Yankee twang” would be physically the normal mode of 
speech. We say that it may be so contended. But of course 


maintain the contrary. As we understand their Position, 
they would be constrained to hold that the child of the 
thousandth generation in which nasal inflection has been 
practised would be no more apt, from the constructiog 
of his vocal or aural machinery, to put on that inflec. 
tion than the child of one of the Pilgrim Fathers who 
took passage by the ‘Mayflower.’ “ After all,” they would 
say, “it is less than three centuries since the practice into 
which you are inquiring began, while it is three thousand 
years or more since the Chinese began the custom of cramp. 
ing their unfortunate female children’s feet. Yet a gir) ig 
never born in China with the cramping done for her by 
Nature, so how can you expect that a descendant of the 
straitest line of New England Puritans will be born with a 
nose and throat adjusted to the inflection first thought 
proper by an ancestor in the early seventeenth century?” 
In replying to that question, we imagine that Lord Archibald 
Campbell would need some assistance from Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, and might either not receive it, or receive it in vain, 
Dr. Symons Eccles has a suggestion which deserves mention, 
He does not think that New England was largely settled hy 
Cornishmen, but he holds that a large proportion both of 
existing Cornishmen and existing New Englanders suffer 
from “nasal, post-nasal, and pharyngeal catarrh.” If go, 
those complaints must flourish under conditions the most 
diverse in regard to humidity of climate. But this line of 
investigation looks promising, and in the hope that it may be 
pursued, we present our thanks to Mr. Macalister for starting 
the whole subject at the present season. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





RADICALS AND HOME-RULE.—A PROTEST. 
[To THe EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—I have only just seen the article, “Sir Henry Fowler 
and the Future of Liberalism,” which appeared in the 
Spectator of August 17th. Though late in the day, you will, 
I know, if possible, allow me to enter a protest as to. certain 
statements contained therein. You say that “ if the Radicals 
were wise, we believe that they would now dissolve partner- 
ship with the Irish Home-rulers, and boldly avow that they 
must stick to the Union and prosecute for the future a pro- 
gressive policy within the conditions of that great constitu- 
tional principle.” You will pardon me, but this wisdom 
distinctly savours of the world. I by no means wish to be 
discourteous when I say that you have all along been labour- 
ing under a misconception as to why Home-rule is advocated 
by the Libera] party. You seem to regard their connection 
with it as a kind of political “job,” one of the chief ends— 
if not the chief end—being to enlist eighty or so gentlemen 
from Ireland in the ranks of Liberalism. This “ transaction” 
not having turned out a political “bargain,” the Radicals 
have made “a gigantic mistake,” and you therefore believe 
that the best thing they can do is to “ dissolve partnership.” 


Needless to say, Radicals note this idea, and rightly so, 
as the outcome of minds not sufficiently acquainted with 
Liberalism to interpret its principles aright. Asa Radical 
myself, I emphatically assert that Home-rnle is the local 
application to Ireland of that fundamental tenet of the 
Radical creed, “the government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people.” It is not possible for me in these 
columns to consider either the “doctrinaire Jogic” of the 
application, or its “reasonable policy.” All I wish to point 
out is, that the acceptance of Home-rule by the Liberal party 
is not for the purpose of ensuring a Parliamentary reserve 
force, available at all times for party requirements, but the 
registration of a deep conviction. 

For the present, we are repulsed, but honest conviction 
survives the rejection of the moment. The Liberal party 
stand by Home-rule, and when “baffled by the Fates” will 
fall with it, only to rise again stronger in spirit and with 
renewed zeal for the cause at heart. 

In conclusion, I have always looked to your journal as 
the ablest exponent of all that is good and progressive in 
Unionism ; but do not rebuff your Radical readers—and there 
are many—by inferring in them motives which subjugate 
principle for opportunism. Radicalism, like Unionism, is a 





Professor Weismann and his school would strenuously 





creed, Sir, founded on conviction, and as an eminent repree 
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gentative of its opponents, I would ask you to recognise it as 
h when mentioned in these columns.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. W. Hotrorp Kyicut. 


172 Fernhead Road, Maida Hill, W. 


suc. 





IRISH ILLITERATE VOTERS. 

[To THe EpiTor or THE “ Srxcrator.”] 
S1r,—Your article on this subject has come as a surprise on 
many Irishmen who have so long admired the Spectator for 
its evident desire to try to be fair towards this “ most dis- 
tressful country” and its priesthoud. You quote from a 
correspondent who describes what was heard “from every 
altar in ——” before an election, and which he alleged is 
«broadly typical of what happens in Ireland generally.” He 
adds that when the priests have to deal with doubtful voters 
they “order them to vote illiterate,” and are obeyed without 
hesitation. 

This is a startling state of things, and the Spectator accepts 
the statements as completely reliable. This is the more 
strange as itis plain the correspondent must be relying on 
representations made by others who, not impossibly, may 
have been moved by a fever of politics which prevails in 
Ireland with an intensity unknown in England. Your in- 
formant cannot have had precise information of what was 
Said from every altar in Ireland; he cannot even have been 
worshipping before “ every altar” in his own locality. 

The serious thing is, that the Spectator imputes to the 
priests of Ireland the serious offence of suborning perjury. 
It is distinctly stated that these pastors of the people order 
members of their flock “to vote illiterate” when there is no 
illiteracy, and, as a preliminary, to make a solemn declara- 
tion, which the law treats as an oath, and which, being untrue, 
carries with it the penalties of perjury. It seems only fair 
that the class against whom this terrible charge is made 
should get an opportunity of meeting it, and Englishmen are 
said to favour fair-play. . Let a locality or localities be named 
then, and let the dark thing be dragged into light. A denial 
cannot be expected to come from every parish in Ireland. The 
charge should be made in a concrete shape, and if it is 
established against the priests of even one parish in Ireland, 
we may hope that it will be dealt with as it deserves.—I am, 
Sir, &c., JOHN A. HANRAHAN. 


{The drift of this letter runs quite contrary to all the 
previous information we have received, and as regards the 
undue political influence often exercised by the priests, it is in 
direct conflict with the evidence produced at the trial of the 
Meath Petition. —Ep. Spectator.] 





THE QUALIFICATION OF BISHOPs. 

(To tHe Epitor or THE “ Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—Your correspondent “ X.” opens, in the Spectator of 
August 17th, a very interesting question, especially at this 
juncture when a new Government has just entered upon 
cffize, and when all Churchmen are watching with intense 
interest for signs of the line that promotions in the Church 
are likely to take. I, for one—and I am sure with thousands 
of my profession—hail with deep gratitude the two appoint- 
ments jast made. That of Dr. Talbot will give general 
satisfaction; and the same may be said of the Bishop of 
Rochester, whose further career will be attended with earnest 
wishes for his improved health. I am sorry, I confess, that 
you, Sir, have described him at this fresh stage in that career 
as one “indifferent to dogmatic truth.” Surely there are no 
published utterances of the Bishop’s that support so serious an 
accusation; and no one can have read his last charge without 
admiring the deep religious earnestness as well as the states- 
manlike wisdom of his appeals to the more extreme among 
his clergy. 

It is noticeable that. your correspondent (obviously a High 
Churchman), while hesitating to adopt your estimate of 
Bishop Davidson, goes farther than I think you would go in 
assuming that moderation of views is in all cases another 
name for indifference to dogma. “ Moderate men,” he says, 
“are very seldom ‘men of strong convictions.’” Of course 
the truth of this assertion depends entirely on what sense we 
attach to the term “moderate.” If moderation means 
indifference, then “ X.” merely states a truism. But is this 


“ falsehood of extremes,” and at the same time to be possessed 
by a passionate devotion to what he believes the truth P 

Another very doubtful assumption seems to underlie “ X.’s” 
argument,—namely, that men, influential as leaders of schools 
of thought, are thereby naturally pointed out as fit men to 
become Bishops. Why, he asks, were not Keble and Newman» 
Pusey and Arnold, made Bishops? The answer that your 
correspondent seems to anticipate is that men who are to be 
“fair and just” should be moderate, and not party men. Bat 
is not the proper answer to his wonder that the first duty and 
task of a Bishop is to govern, and to govern a flock of 
hundreds, differing from one another toto celo in theology and 
politics, and that for purposes of Church government a party 
magnate is not necessarily the best man? A Parliamentary 
leader has to lead a party, but a Church leader, men of all 
parties. No; it seems to me that of late years the danger to 
the Church from inadequate Church appointments has lain in 
a quite other direction. It has lain in the appointment for 
political reasons (presumably) of nonentities; of men 
possessed of no talent except mediocrity (a very different 
thing from moderation); men of the slightest possible attain- 
ments in intellect or culture; men with no prominent 
reputation, except, perhaps, for narrow and fanatical views 
on such questions, for instance, as Temperance, or for 
the gift of that fluent and facetious preaching which pleases 
the groundlings and makes the judicious grieve. Noone can 
run over, in thought, the appointments to Deaneries and 
Canonries in the last few years, and not feel bitterly the 
opportunities that have been lost, and the men of real weight 
and eminence overlooked, by the promotion of such as I have 
jast indicated. We may well hope and trust that Lord 
Salisbury—even if the task of ecclesiastical nominations is 
ungrateful to him—will see that this source of weakness in 
our Church shall not continue.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A CHURCHMAN, 





PRACTICAL CHURCH REFORMS. 

[To true EpiTor or THE “ Spectator.”’] 
S1zr,—We hope so much from this short respite to the attack 
on our Church, that I should be most glad if you would allow 
the views of one of the rank-and-file of the Church to appear 
in the Spectator as to some necessary reforms, if the poor 
livings are to be filled up at all. There are follies in manage- 
ment and organisation which no other body, except the 
Church, would permit 

(1.) Queen Anne’s Bounty is exactly in the condition in 
1895 as when it was founded, only the money is drawn now 
from livings quite unfit to pay it, while many of the large 
livings escape. 

(2) The expenses which follow the acceptance of a living 
are so great that I know of men declining in consequence. 
The law or custom of fixtures is a scandal, rich men putting 
luxuries into rooms and charging for them, even after forty 
years’ use. The incomer must pay or incur odium in the 
locality to which he comes as a stranger. 

(3) Business men unconnected with either would decide 
these questions justly if allowed to do so without appeal. 

(4.) As to health, a first-class pbysician’s testimony ought 
to be sufficient; yet I have known one who had incurred serious 
illness in the heavy parish work of a large town for many 
years, insulted when appointed to a small village cure for 
which he has shown his capability by several years of unin- 
terrupted work. Why should judgment be so different in the 
case of a Bishop and in that of an ordinary rector P 

(5.) Then a fund should be provided to meet heavy lega} 
charges incurred through obeying the orders of a Bishop wit « 
no option whatever on the part of the clergyman to decline. 
(6) Again, visitation fees are, I think, irrecoverable, with 
the result that some pay them, others do not. Archdeacons 
might well be paid out of the Bishops’ salaries. They seem 
to be the only clerics who do-not suffer loss from agricul- 
tural depression, while the great majority of country clergy 
are receiving less than £200 a year. 

(7.) If we had Bishops who knew by experience these prac- 
tical difficulties and trials, something might be done; but the 
career, with ample and growing income, from Fellowship 
through headmastership to Bishopric, is not productive of 
the sympathy we need. I wish to condense, or could have 





80, and is it not possible for a man to hate and avoid the 


explained more in detail.—I am, Sir, &c., REFORMER. 
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HOME-RULE. 

[To rue Eprroz or THe “ SpgcratTor.’”’] 
S1r,—I am a very regular and diligent reader of the Spectator, 
and it seems to me you, in.common with most Englishmen, 
believe the people of Ireland want Home-rule, but that 
they are not to have it because the “ predominant partner” 
does not wish to grant it to them. Now, I have lived in 
Treland nearly all my life, and have dealings with scores of 
Irish farmers, shopkeepers, &c., and I do not believe that 
1 per cent. of them want Home-rule. We who live in Ireland 
know that when the Lords threw out Mr. Gladstone’s Home- 
rule Bill two years ago, there was no feeling but one of 
general relief. To give one instance. Just at that time, I 
asked a “small” farmer if he were sorry Home-rule was done 
for? “Qh, the devil carry their Home-rule,” said he; “a 
lot of good it would do the likes of me.” I firmly believe if 
you exempt what Mr. Parnell called “ gutter sparrows,” who 
earn their living by agitation, this poor tenant expressed the 
honest feelings of the Irish people.—I am, Sir, &c., 

“ PaTRICK.” 





MR. PLIMSOLL’S APPEAL. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “SprEctTaToR.’’] 
Srr,—I am afraid Mr. Plimsoll does not appreciate the fact 
that our woes, in a political sense, arise from the assumption 
by the House of Commons of all the functions and authority 
of the State. As matters stand at present the power of the 
Crown (Veto) is practically annihilated. The House of Lords 
is paralysed, and it is assumed that the people have no rights, 
—that the Magna Charta, the Habeas Corpus, the Bill of 
Rights, and the Petition of Right, are worthless as dis- 
honoured Bills, and any law, no matter how unconstitutional, 
how base or foolish it may be, that a handful of Members can 
smuggle through the House after midnight with empty 
benches, or rush through anyhow with a snatch-majority or 
mere party vote, shall be binding not only upon thirty 
millions of people in this country, but if we include India 
and the Colonies, upon hundreds of millions of people. Sir, 
I cannot conceive anything more disgraceful, anything more 
dangerous, or anything more certain to end in the destruction 
of all that is best and best worth living for in this great country. 
What we want is a multiplication of checks uponall popularly 
elected bodies, from the House of Commons downwards,—a 
regal veto, or something analogous to the Presidential veto of 
the United States, to be exercised as ruthlessly; a Second 
Chamber, strong enough to throw out without fear of con- 
sequence any measure of which it disapproves; a written 
Constitution, asin America; and a powerof referring obnoxious 
Acts of Parliament to a vote of the people, as in Switzerland. 
If we had these safeguards we might sleep in peace, but as 
things are at present we are living on the brink of a precipice, 
over which we may be blown at any moment. No institution, 
no person, no legal right, is safe; and citizens are actually 
afraid of possessing property or of letting it be known that 
they possess property, for fear they should be robbed of it by 
so-called representatives, who, owing to the exigencies of 
party, are compelled to vote against their conscience and con- 
viction, and, consequently, do not represent anything at ail, 
not even themselves.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cuas. BELL Taytor. 





TUNIS AND EGYPT. 
[To THe Epiror or THE “ SPEcTaToR.”] 
S1r,—You have given a new and startling direction to the 
Egyptian question by conjoining it with the treaty stipula- 
tions of France as to the evacuation of Tunis,—conveniently 
forgotten by her. She expects a Regulus-like purity from us, 
while declining to carry out her engagements. But the case 
of Tunis is even more serious when we remember that Italy 
had strong claims there, French occupation nearly causing a 
war between the two countries. Beside, the arming of 
Bizerta in opposition to treaty, is a menace to British power 
in the Mediterranean, whereas our presence in Egypt is a 
menace to nobody. So if there is to be evacuation, it must 
be evacuation pari passi from Egypt and Tunis. But is the 
question even quite so simple as this? If we are to leave 
Egypt, are not there fair grounds for compensation for the 
immense expenditure of life and treasure in that country ? 


Savoy and Nice. We, more materialistic, require a return. If 
the work of fourteen years were overturned, as it would be 
were we mad enough to leave, no one could blame us for 
demanding compensation.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Leith, August 26th, 1895. M. E. RENDALL, 





A BRITISH GENTLEMAN. 
(To raz Eprroz or tue “Spxcrator,”’] 
Srr,—As the originator of the controversy to which the 
above title has become affixed, I write to disclaim all respon- 
sibility whatsoever for it. “The British Gentleman,” in 
addition to all the attributes and possibilities with which 
you have so resplendently endowed him, must, I think, be 
reckoned in the natural history lists as a centipede. For 
clearly, he must stand for Englishmen, Scotchmen, Irishmen, 
Canadians, Australians, Jamaicans, for the forty nationalities 
of India,—and in short, for all “the Parthians, Hamites, and 
dwellers in Mesopotamia,” of which the unwieldy British 
Empire is composed. I sincerely hope that his father will be 
proud of him. For me, Iam neither “a fierce Highlander” 
nor “a splenetic Lowlander,” but a Scot in whose blood are 
blended, in equal parts, the Celtic and the Saxon elements, 
and who resolutely wishes to keep the Sabbath and every. 
thing else that honestly belongs to him. As a humble 
Presbyterian minister, I think I can claim to be called 
a Scottish gentleman, and I know of no higher title, 
and I seek no higher. And I cannot understand how, 
if I wrote the poem of the century, or became the Prime 
Minister, or edited a great London weekly or daily, I should 
then honestly be called an “English gentleman.” I have 
impeached this custom as dishonest and brutal, and all the 
answer I have got is an oracular appeal to the custom that is 
impeached. I think the word brutal may be fairly applied 
to the use of any weapons, by the force of which a man is 
despoiled of what is his own. And, taking my stand upon the 
undisputed fact of a Scottish nationality as real and as im- 
portant in all higher respects as the English, I say that the 
unreasoning and unreasonable use of that custom which would 
despoil Scotland of the honour and fame of its great men, 
that this custom is brutal and vulgar. At one time, I know, 
the Spectator read some memorable and seasonable lectures to 
the Saxon in regard to this coarse and unsympathetic treat- 
ment of the Celt. And therefore I hope that we may 
look to you for sympathy when we give voice to the just 
and growing resentment of many in Scotland against this 
exasperating custom.—I am, Sir, &c., 
D. K. AUCHTERLONIE. 





A CAT WITH A FIRE-BRIGADE MEDAL. 


(To rH EprTor or THE ‘“‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 


S1r,—A lady friend of mine had a very favourite cat, named 
‘Peter.’ One night she left him in his usual sleeping-place, 
and went to her own room. Not long after she heard a noise 
at her door,—scratching, and other sounds, which she knew 
must come from the cat, and took no notice of it at first, but 
as it continued she opened her door, upon which the cat 
immediately turned and walked down straight to the kitchen, 
followed by his mistress, who, to her dismay, saw that the legs 
of the table were on fire! She started at once to the station 
of the fire-brigade—not waiting for bonnet or shawl—(about 
five minutes’ walk). The engine came and extinguished the 
fire, and the fire-brigade presented the cat with a medal, which 
it wore always hung round its neck. This took place in 
Brighton. The station of the fire-brigade is in West Hill 
Road, where this story can be verified. The cause of the fire 
was traced to the fact of the fire in the grate having been 
raked out as usual, some of the hot cinders had reached the 
wood-flooring, and the table was not far off.—I am, Sir, &c., 


EstHER WELLS. 





ABSENT-MINDEDNESS. 


[To tHe EpiTor or Tue “ Spectator.” ] 


S1r,—An inscription in an Indian cemetery which records 
the assassination of a missionary by his chaukidar (watch- 
man), concludes with the words, “ Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant” !—I am, Sir, &c., 





We know France makes war for one idea only, as instances, 





Weybridge, August 26th. 


ARTHUR HARINGTON. 
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[To Tas Eprror oF THE “* SPECTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—Perhaps some of your readers can tell me where the 
stone is placed which contains the names of a certain man 
and his wife, underneath which is written the text “ Their 
warfare is ended.” In Holbeck cemetery, Leeds, I once came 
across a stone which some children put up in memory of their 
parents. The closing words are, “ With the family’s kind 
regards.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


Nottingham, August 27th. L. WILKINS. 





[To THE EpiTor or THE “* SpecTaTOR.”] 

S1r,—The other day, before a large party in a country-house, 
intent only on making an early start agreeable for his depart- 
ing guest, a genial host observed: “I am very sorry to find 
that no one else is leaving by the early train.”—TI am, Sir, &., 
G. 


[To THe Epiror or THE “SprecraTor,”’] 
§1r,—In my Balliol days it was said that a very absent-minded 
undergraduate, going for a walk with Jowett, complained of 
feeling weak and unwell. Jowett asked him what he had eaten 
that day. He thought for a moment, and then said that he 
could not remember having eaten anything but two walnuts. 
Jowett burst out laughing. Once, some salt having been 
accidentally spilt on a dinner-table, an eccentric Lancashire 
gentleman is said to have made haste to repair the mischief 
by pouring some port wine over it! The same mental 
absentee (so to call him) is, or was, a connoisseur in china. 
Some question about china having been raised at a dinner- 
party, it is reported that, forgetting that his plate was full of 
soup, he turned it upside down, in order to look at the mark 
underneath. 
From these doubtfal anecdotes I pass on to one or two 
which I can give on good authority. The late Rev. W. E. 
Jelf told me that his brother, the Principal of King’s College 
(now chiefly remembered as the courteous adversary, or 
perhaps the persécuteur malgré lui, of Maurice), once, when 
giving a dinner-party, hired a butler who was quite new to 
the work. The poor man, after drawing for the first time the 
cork of a champagne-bottle, lost his head so completely that 
he poured part (or the whole) of the contents down a lady’s 
back. Another of Mr. Jelf’s numerous anecdotes may be 
mentioned. I was reading with him at his beautiful place 
between Dolgelly and Barmouth. He assured me that a raw 
Welsh servant once announced to him some visitors as 
“ Them people as lives on the other side of the water.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


Engelberg, August 27th. LionexL A. TOLLEMACHE. 








POETRY. 


LAUDABUNT ALII. 
(AFTER HORACE.) 





Let others praise, as fancy wills, 
Berlin beneath her trees, 
Or Rome upon her seven hills, 
Or Venice by her seas ; 
Stamboul by double tides embraced, 
Or green Damascus in the waste. 


For me there’s nought I would not leave 
For the good Devon land, 

Whose orchards down the echoing cleeve 
Bedewed with spray-drift stand, 

And hardly bear the red fruit up 

That shall be next year’s cider-cup. 


You too, my friend, may wisely mark 
How clear skies follow rain, 

And, lingering in your own green park 
Or drilled on Laffan’s Plain, 

Forget not with the festal bowl 

To soothe at times your weary soul, 


When Drake must bid to Plymouth Hoe 
Good-bye for many a day, 

And some were sad that feared to go, 
And some that dared not stay, 

Be sure he bade them broach the best, 


“ Drake’s luck to all that sail with Drake 
For promised lands of gold! 
Brave lads, whatever storms may break 
We’ve weathered worse of old! 
To-night the loving cup we’ll drain, 
To-morrow for the Spanish Main!” 
Henry NEWBOLT. 








BOOKS. 


—@—— 


THE EVIL EYE* 

Mr. ELwortny is well known as a high authority on all that 
concerns the West-country dialects. He has written several 
valuable essays on the local history and folk-lore of Somerset, 
and is probably better acquainted than any one else with the 
beliefs and customs of the Western peasantry. His book on 
the Evil Eye shows us that he has paid repeated visite to 
Naples and other places in Italy for the purpose of investi- 
gating the local superstitions, and that he has made a large 
collection of emblems and amulets as evidence for the 
illustration of his argument. He appears to have visited 
Malta and Tunis with the same object, and is evidently 
familiar with Egypt and various parts of the Levant. He 
is therefore especially well qualified for the task of comparing 
the superstition of the Evil Eye, as it exists in Southern 
Europe, with the rustic witchcraft which appears to flourish 
so extensively in his native county. Mr. Elworthy was 
accustomed for many years to make notes upon this subject 
while collecting the materials for his West Somerset Word- 
Book, and he soon became aware that the belief in witchcraft 
was not only prevalent in the district, but might be described 
as almost universal :— 

“Familiarity with the modes of thought of country- folk 
convinced me that every obscure ailment and every unaccount- 
able misfortune was habitually considered to be a ‘ wisht thing.’ 
At the same time I have known, ever since I can remember, one 
or more persons whose business it was to discover the witch, or in 
other words the possessor of the evil eye.” 

The man who knows how to counteract the spell is generally 
called the Wise Man, or the Conjuror. A woman with the 
same gift is often described as a White Witch. Mr. 
Elworthy gives several instances of a powerfal counter- 
charm used in his own neighbourhood at the present time 
or within the last few years. When a pig died from being 
“overlooked,” it was the custom to stick its heart full of 
pins and thorns, in the belief that, as the magical object 
withered, so would the heart of the evil-doer consume away. 
The following extract is from a letter lately written to the 
author by Mr. J. L. Warden Page, author of the “Explora- 
tions” of Exmoor and Dartmoor :— 

“The other day I was at the Court House, East Quantoxhead, 
and was shown in the chimney of a now disused kitchen, sus- 
pended, a sheep’s-heart stuck full of pins. I think Captain L. 
told me that this was done by persons who thought themselves 
over-looked or ill-wished; also to prevent the descent of witches 
down the chimney.” 

Our readers may remember that the Spectator of February 
17th, 1894, contained an account of the proceedings of a 
Somersetshire “conjurer.” An old woman’s pig was taken 
ill, and to counteract the spell it was thought necessary to 
stick a sheep’s-heart with pins, and to roast it before the fire, 
while all the company sang, “It is not this heart I mean to 
burn, but the person’s heart I wish to turn,” and so forth. 
Mr. Elworthy has a number of recent examples, showing 
that pins in the sacrificial heart are intended to work fatally, 
while a wounded onion will produce a mere internal ache, and 
a little “mommet,” or rag-doll, stabbed in the feet will give a 
boy such a “terrible pain ” in his own foot that he can neither 
stand to his work nor drive home the cows. A similar practice 
has been observed at Naples, where a green lemon stuck with 
nails is known as the Fattwra della morte; its deadly power is 
supposed to be derived from the witches, who dance round it 
with hideous incantations. These customs are probably so 
old as to defy any historical analysis; but Mr. Elworthy finds 
it convenient to group them with instances of a more innocent 
magic, including many survivals of sun-worship and harvest- 
customs, such as the Devonshire “ Crying the Neck,” with 
which he has dealt in a separate work. These may all be 








And raised his tankard with the rest. 





* The Evil Eye: an Account of this Ancient and Widespread Superstition. 
By Frederick Thomas Eiworthy. London: John Murray, 1895, 
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regarded, for his purpose, as dramatic representations in- 
tended to produce the effect that is symbolised. 

In Somerset, as in many other places, it is held to be 
anlucky to put the bellows on the table, to keep peacock’s 
feathers, or to bring inside the house the sweet hawthorn 
bloom or “ flowery frost of May.” A crowing hen must be 
slain without delay. The bees, as in Sussex, must be told of 
a death in the house, “or they will all die before the year is 


ont.” The robin plays the part of the White Bird of the 


Oxenhams, and pecks on the glass for a death-omen. We are 
bidden to take off the hat to a magpie, because he is “the 


devil’s own bird.” At any rate, as Mr. Elworthy points out, 


he is everywhere regarded as a “portentous bird.” The 
Somerset list of the common magpie-omens is thus rendered 
in the local dialect :— 
“One, sign o’ anger; two, signo’ muth; . . 

Dree, sign o’ wedding-day ; vower, sign 0” death ; 

Vive, sign 0’ zorrow ; zix, sign 0” joy; 

Zebn, sign o’ maid; an’ eight, sign o’ boy.” 
Mr. Elworthy has collected instances of the survival of tree- 
worship from many parts of Europe; and he shows that they 
may be classed with the rituals already mentioned, as efforts 
to obtain a desired result by means of a dramatic representa- 
tion. He has often taken part in burningthe Christmas 
faggot, and has heard the villagers “youling” or wassailing 
the apple-trees to secure a plentiful crop. -He quotes a local 
description of the latter ceremony, as perfornitd about four 
years ago, and remarks that a good account both of wassailing 
and of barning the ashen faggot ‘niay be found in Mr. 
Raymond’s Young Sam and Sabina. ~We must refer our 
readers to the book itself for many other interesting stories 
of Western superstitions. We ought, however, to mention 
the singular idea that the death of a lioness in whelping may 
influence the births of children in all parts of the country. 
The belief appears to be quite common near Mr. Elworthy’s 
home, and it has suggested the thought to him that the lion 
“ must be the totem of our Celtic forefathers.” He comments 
unfavourably on a statement made in the Spectator of last 
November, to the effect that “animal-portents” no longer 
survive among us; but it is to be observed that the death of 
the lioness would hardly be a portent in any correct sense of 
the term. If the lioness had produced a cub with two heads, 
or eight legs, it would have been a true “ animal-portent” of 
the classical type, which in one age might have terrified the 
civilised world, and in another would have caused an outburst 
of doleful ballads on the subject of national iniquity. 

We may distinguish the legend of the Evil Eye from 
similar traditions in which Nemesis, or Death, or the “ High- 
born Kinsmen,” are described as envious by a metaphor, as 
well as from the common idea that boasting or even the 
acceptance of praise is sure to be followed by bad luck. Mr. 
Elworthy cites the case of Narcissus to illustrate his rule, 
that excess of praise is believed to bring on “the curse of 
fascination.” We think that the farmer who talked about 
his horse to the author was more exact in definition: “ But 
there, I don’t want to zell’n, and mustn’ zay too much for fear 
o’ bad luck.” 

The power of the Evil Eye was anciently described as a 
noxious emanation, generally produced by envious looks; but 
some innocent people were believed to be natural eye-biters. 
Witchcraft depends on many other influences; but our 
witches, as Aubrey remarked, were commonly thought to 
have an evil eye. We all know the virtues of sympathy and 
loving looks; and in an earlier stage of society, it was as easy 
to believe in eye-poisoning as in people being love-stricken 
or star-stricken or moon-struck. The belief in witchcraft is 
still ata low ebb among us, though there are symptoms of 
what Dr. Tyler called “a revival in culture.” The country 
witch can do little, even in her own opinion, beyond spoiling 
the butter or casting a spell upon the pig, though in some 
districts she is still thought to be able to run about as a hare. 
We gather from Mr. Elworthy’s notes that the mystery 
attaching to the pig may be due to the difficulty of adminis- 
tering physic; it is far easier to put the case down to magic. 
The common saying seems to be: “There idn-no drenchin’ a 
pig when he’s a-tookt bad; there idm no cure vor’n but cold 
steel.” 

In Italy, the old ideas about fascination appear to have been 
detached from the general scheme of magic. The belief in 
the Evil Eye is now a free and independent superstition, 





which has already attained to a portentous growth. We still 


‘| hear of the malignant Jettatore, but much greater interest 


seems to be felt in the unconscious bringers of bad luck. It 
will be remembered that Pio Nono himself was supposed to 
have the Evil Eye. The following extract seems to relate to 
both kinds of fascination :— 

“ At the appearance of a person having the reputation, a cry, 
‘ Jettatore!’ is passed, and even in a crowded street of Naples it 
causes an instantaneous vanishing of everybody, arush up entries, 
into shops or elsewhere; the charms and antidotes, of which we 
have to speak later on, notwithstanding.” 
When we refer to the older dictionaries, we find that the 
fascinatione seem to be treated as a voluntary act, being 
defined as “a charming with looks,” “an eye-biting, pro- 
ceeding of the wry looks of envious persons and wolves.” 

Mr. Elworthy has collected almost all that has been written 
by the experts about amulets against fascination. The more 


| remarkable examples are shown in a valuable series of nearly 


two hundred illustrations, many of them from sources inac- 
cessible to the ordinary student. The common Neapolitan 
cart-harness, shown in photogravare from an example in the 
author’s collection, is described as a complete battery of resist- 
ing charms, with its bells, clappers, crescents, and pendent 
horn, a piece of wolf-skin to frighten the were-wolf, a pheasant’s 
feather and bright ribbons to attract a roving eye, “so that 
an evil glance must be fully absorbed, baffled, or exhausted,” 
before it can injure the horse. Mr. Elworthy has evidently 
an intimate knowledge of the gestures and protective signs 
used by the Neapolitans in warding off the poisonous in- 
fluence. They are far too numerous to be mentioned here; 
but we may refer the reader especially to the collection of 
charms known as the Cimaruta, or sprig of rue, and the com- 
pound amulet of great antiquity, to which the modern title of 
Mano Pantea is sometimes applied. An interesting series of 
plates is concerned with the Sirena, a crowned figure seated 
on sea-horses, which Mr. Elworthy connects with Proserpine, 
as seen on a Greek urn, and with Diana of Ephesus, whose 
statues often bore the figure of the sea-maid among other 
elemental emblems. The Greeks used the Sirens to typify 
death or mourning; and we all know how Shakespeare 
adopted the idea, “ What potions have I drunk of siren tears!” 
But there may have been a difference in the City of Par- 
thenope, where the Siren’s memory was honoured with 
annual games. We think, however, that Mr. Elworthy’s 
exhaustive argument goes far to establish the theory that the 
figure of the Sirena in question is a survival from the worship 
of the popular Diana of the Ephesians. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
W2aat is true of literary criticism in general, is specially true 
of the criticism of fiction,—that it is largely a matter of 
emphasis regulated by taste. There are many, nowadays, 
who say that it is wholly so; but even those who maintain 
the respectable old-fashioned view that there are certain 
immutable “ canons of criticism,” must admit that the appli- 
cation of these canons must always depend upon the personal 
idiosyncrasy of the critic. Brown and Jones being equally 
competent judges, will agree that Robinson’s novel has 
certain merits and certain defects, and yet their estimates of 
the book as a whole may be perplexingly discordant, because 
these merits and defects impress them with unequal force, 
and also perhaps because one of them has a natural leaning 
towards tenderness, the other towards severity. Here, for 
example, is Miss Eleanor Holmes’s novel, To-Day and To- 
Morrow. Only a critic who is disqualified by an entirely 
unsympathetic temperament will deny that the general 
effect of the story is pleasing, that its style is bright 
and agreeable, and that its tone is in every way com- 
mendable. The present writer feels that there is a human 
charm in the book which serves largely, if not wholly, 
to counterbalance its defects; but he is quite ready to 
admit that the defects are there, and those who emphasise 
them are not necessarily unjust. The intellectual or 
ethical motive of the book is indicated by the quotation— 
if it be a quotation—on the title-page, “So potential is 
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To-Day, that it not only holds To-Morrow in the hollow 
of its hand, but it can alter yesterday,” and the story 
is devoted to the redemption of a middle-aged man whose 
youth has been foolish, or worse than foolish, by the influence 
of an exceptionally noble woman. Noel Heronden and Miss 
Helmsley are therefore the most important characters in the 
book, because round them the action revolves, but they are 
less satisfying to the imagination than other characters who are 
altogether subordinate. Major Heronden, as he stands, is 
perfectly lifelike; but the author more than once intimates 
her intention to paint the portrait of a man who has delibe- 
rately followed the lead of his lower instincts, and as this 
intention is not carried out, his personality leaves on the 
mind an unfortunately confused impression, for the Noel 
Heronden whose acquaintance we make in the story, is 
a chivalrous gentleman, whose mistakes are the errors 
of his virtues rather than the consequence of his vices. 
Miss Helmsley is certainly a beautiful conception, and 
we should be sorry to indulge in the cheap and false 
cynicism of the remark that she is too good to be credible; 
but there is no cynicism in the statement that it is very 
difficult to give reality to an ideal portrait, or in the 
suggestion that in the portrait of Miss Helmsley this difficulty 
has hardly been surmounted. Still, if Miss Helmsley 
does not seem real to us, she charms, and to be charming 
counts for a good deal; indeed, it may be said of the book, 
as a whole, that it is pleasanter than many other books which 
are more nearly faultless. 


It is not often that the famous publishing-house in New 
Burlington Street turns out anything quite so amateurishly 
crude as the two-volume novel, Bewitched. As the type is 
exceptionally large and well spaced, there is not very much of 
the book ; indeed it can easily be read in an afternoon without 
putting on the pace; but like the sermon in the well-known 
anecdote, it is at once brief and tedious, and it achieves other 
ingenious combinations by being also improbable and tame, 
absurd and flat. It opens with far-fetched comedy ; it closes 
in the midst of far-fetched melodrama, and in neither can we 
discern anything to entertain or to excite. Maxwell Take, 
the painter, takes a railway journey in search of a background, 
and in the train he falls in love at first sight with an unknown 
fellow-traveller. He devotes himself to tracking the young 
lady down, and finds her living in seclusion with a grumpy 
old father, who fortunately sleeps a good deal, and spends 
his waking hours in writing scientific articles and playing 
chess with the curate. Dick Swiveller spoke of the 
Marchioness as being surrounded by mystery, but the en- 
vironment of Miss Sally Brass’s small servant is common- 
place when compared with that of Suzanne Wildwood. In 
her case the mystery is complicated bya ghost with a clammy 
hand, but even in the presence of this spectre our flesh does 
not creep; indeed, from the first page of the novel to its last, 
we know no sensation but one of languid boredom, and 
Bewitched is one of the least bewitching stories that has ever 
come our way. 


To pass from this very ineffective book to a bright, clever 
story like The Grasshoppers, is an unspeakable relief; though 
when we speak of Mrs. Andrew Dean’s novel as bright, we 
refer to its literary manner rather than to its narrative matter, 
for the latter deals largely, indeed almost exclusively, with 
the seamy side of life, and introduces us to a set of people 
who, with one or two agreeable exceptions, are about as un- 
comfortable as they well can be. Vanity, selfishness, cruelty, 
and greed are made to turn themselves inside-out, after the 
manner of the born satirist, and yet Mrs. Dean’s portraitare, 
mordant as it is, is hardly cynical, or even ungenial. Such a 
character as that of the good Dutchmar, Herr Hansen, would 
suffice to give an engagingly sympathetic quality to any novel 
in which he made an appearance, and his artistic value is 
immense, for as a “high light” he gives chiaroscuro to a 
picture which would otherwise be unattractively murky. 
Even to Mrs. Frere and her daughter Nell, who, by their 
selfish extravagance and vulgar love of display, bring poor, 
weak Mr. Frere toruin and untimely.death, we become at least 
half reconciled. In the early pages of the book the writer 
empties upon them the vials of a contempt which is all the 
more biting because it is so absolutely passionless ; but when 
the poor miserable creatures learn the full bitterness of the 
harvest they have sown she allows pity to have its full and 


mentality which ignores the working of a just Nemesis. The 
sketches of bourgeois society in Holland, which have obviously 
been studied from the life, are exceedingly clever ; and Hilary 
Frere, the girl with the fine, strong, untrained character, who 
has to learn all the lessons of life in a school of bitter 
experience, is an admirably conceived and not less admirably 
executed figure. 

No reader of A Business in Great Waters will doubt that 
Mr. Julian Corbett knows how to construct and tell a stirring 
tale of adventure, though in his opening chapters he some- 
what fails to do himself justice, and throughout the book 
he follows the tantalising method—beloved by Dickens—of 
jumping from one set of characters and situations to 
another. Of course there are some narrative schemes which 
render such a method almost inevitable, but it is one to be 
avoided whenever possible, because it interferes in a most 
irritating way with the continuity of interest. In the 
present book, for example, the stately and pathetic figure 
of the Countess who, in order to save the lives of her 
children, consents to marry the unspeakable ruffian who has 
just murdered her husband, suddenly disappears from view 
early in the volume, and does not reappear till the story is 
nearing its close. There are other and slighter indications 
that Mr. Julian Corbett, though not an inexperienced writer, 
has hardly made himself quite a master of the difficult art of 
narrative architecture; but some of the single episodes of 
adventure have a vigour and “go” which carry the reader 
along in a delightfully exhilarating fashion, and A Business 
in Great-Waters—the period of which is that of the French 
Revolution—provides capital reading for the holiday season. 


Mr. Max Pemberton has what Mr. Corbett lacks,—a fine 
feeling for narrative form, and The Impregnable City has 
the organic symmetry which is the one thing wanting in the 
story just noticed. In his new romance, as in its two pre- 
decessors, The Iron Pirate and The Sea Wolves, Mr. Pemberton 
follows the advice of the famous Mrs. Glasse; he first catches 
his hare in the shape of a fresh and attractive narrative 
idea, and then devotes all his energies to the task of 
cooking it in the most attractive fashion. Here the raw 
material of invention is provided by an island in the Pacific 
Ocean, the interior of which can be reached only by a subter- 
ranean water-way, an expedient which recalls a similar con- 
trivance in Mr. Rider Haggard’s Alan Quatermain, though 
there are important novelties and differences of detail which 
neutralise any possible charge of plagiarism. The island has 
been discovered by the Count Andrea Javanowitz, and 
utilised by him as the home of a community composed 
of the pariahs of Earopean civilisation, over which he 
rules as a benevolent but inflexible autocrat. At the 
opening of the story the island kingdom is in the zenith 
of its glory, and the Count is well assured that external 
attack can be triumphantly repelled; but there are elements 
of danger within, and the events which lead up to the down- 
fall of the impregnable city are imagined and narrated in the 
spirit of genuine romance. As a contribution to what may 
be called the Haggard school of narrative, the story could 
hardly be bettered, though the more critical kind of reader is 
kept face to face with one tremendous intellectual incon- 
sistency. Had the Count extended his protection only to 
political offenders, his great scheme would not have been marred 
by primd facie incredibility; but no sane man—and he is 
represented as very sane indeed —could have deemed it 
possible to establish a stable community by opening the 
water-gate of his impregnable city to such off-scourings of 
civilisation as the scoundrels who are confined in the valley 
prison. This lapse from probability is the one flaw in an 
otherwise admirable romance. 


Honour of Thieves is not literature, but it is good, brisk 
narrative. Mr. Hyne writes of the doings and misdoings, 
especially the latter, of three of the most thorough-going 
villains one would wish to meet with even in fiction, with the 
apparent aim of showing that there are degrees in villainy 
which divide the scamps who are quite hopeless from those 
who are not. Mr. Theodore Shelf, who embezzles trust-money, 
sends vessels out to sea with infernal machines on board, and 
promotes bogus companies at meetings which are opened with 
prayer, belongs to the former class, while his accomplices, 
Patrick Onslow and Captain Kettle, are just squeezed into 
the latter, apparently on the ground that they do not add 





natural effect, without a single lapse into that false senti- 





hypocrisy to their sufficiently numerous vices. The London 
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part of the book seems a little crude, and the conversation in 
which Mrs. Shelf cajoles the Cabinet Minister into the 
promise of a baronetcy for her husband is flagrantly im- 
possible; but the story of the fateful voyage of the 
doomed steamer ‘Port Edes’ has enough of incident in 
matter and vivacity in manner to give momentum to the 
whole novel. Kettle, the dare-devil skipper who can overawe 
@ united mutinous crew by force of will and sheer brute 
courage, and whose favourite leisure occupation is the writing 
of sentimental verses, is almost a creation; at any rate, he is 
a character who testifies to Mr. Hyne’s possession of both 
insight and humour. If Honour of Thieves is not a book to 
call for superlatives, it can, at any rate, be honestly said that 
many more ambitious stories are a great deal less entertaining. 





THE MAKING AND MENDING OF CONSTITUTIONS.* 


Dg. CHARLES BoRGEAUD’s book on the Adoption and Amend- 
ment of Constitutions in Europe and America received the 
Rossi Prize from the Law Faculty of Paris, and is unques- 
tionably both a very learned and a very instructive work. 
The reader may or may not feel able to share the author’s 
happy confidence in the progress of mankind under demo- 
cratic institutions, but he cannot fail to be obliged to Dr. 
Borgeaud for the clearness of vision and firmness of step 
with which he acts as a guide among the intricacies of a most 
complicated subject. Our author points out, what will be 
pretty generally admitted, that,— 

“The democratic State is the one which most needs a strong 
written Constitution. In a Monarchy, where, de jure or de facto, 
the Prince possesses a personal power, minorities may find in him 
a protector. In a democracy the law, which is above the legis- 
lator himself, is their only safeguard against a usurping majority. 
ae Constitutions, in order to be protective, must be stable 
and beyond the reach of the Legislature. Further, as being an 
expression of law which itself progresses under the action of the 
collective will, they must be capable of more or less easy modifica- 
tion, that thus the letter of the document may be kept in harmony 
with the spirit of the national institutions...... This work of 
modification, this introduction of fundamental reforms, must 
necessarily be brought about in a normal way, methodically. To 
assure this, there have been inserted in most modern Constitutions 
what are called in France clauses de révision. These amendment 
clauses furnish a rapid, though not the only, means of determining 
the character of the processes of Constitution-making in those 
countries where Constitutions have been adopted. They form the 
principal subject of the present study.” 

This is a most interesting line of investigation, and not less 
so because it sometimes reveals proceedings on the part of 
Constitution-makers markedly at variance with Dr. Borgeaud’s 
high democratic views of the fitness of things. He finds the 
germ and inspiration of the American State Constitutions in 
the democratic ecclesiastical institutions of the Independents 
of New England. This is probably a sound view, though it 
must always be remembered that the democratic govern- 
ment of Independent Churches in New England or here 
was by no means the same thing as the participation in 
self-rule of all persons born within a given area, and 
fulfilling certain external conditions. 'To be admitted into 
the membership of an Independent Church it was necessary 
that the existing members of that Church should be satisfied 
that the candidate was a genuinely devout person and, at any 
rate for a long period, that he was strictly orthodox in his 
creed. There is nothing in any way corresponding or analo- 
gous to these tests of fitness for the exercise of rule in the 
modern democratic theory, either in the United States or 
anywhere else. It may well be understood that the early 
settlers being very largely, if not almost entirely, religious 
persons who were ready to give up their homes and go forth 
into the unknown wilderness to obtain religious freedom, it 
seemed to them natural and right that the basis of their civic 
polity should be as democratic as that of their ecclesiastical 
system. And so it was in Connecticut and Rhode Island 
from the first. In Massachusetts, the tendency of Puri- 
tanism towards strong government, of which the Protectorate 
afforded such striking evidence in the Old Country, prevailed 
for many years; but subsequently, under the influence of 
Pastor John Wyse and of Locke, democratic principles in 
Church and State obtained complete mastery; and so it came 
about that the new Constitution which the “Bay State” 





* Adoption and Amendment of Constitutions in Europe and America, By Charles 
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duction by John M. Vincent, Associate of the Johns Hopkins University, 


adopted in 1780 was considered, in Dr. Borgeaud’s words, “the 
most perfect expression of the American theory, as understood 
at the close of the Revolution.” It was expressly based, as 
tts preamble shows, on the thought, so closely associated 
with the name of Rousseau, “but which the Anglo-Saxons 
had not learned from him,” that the body politic is “a 
social compact by which the whole people covenants with 
each citizen, and each citizen with the whole people, 
that all shall be governed by certain laws for the common 
good.” The Massachusetts Constitution was framed by a 
Convention specially elected for the purpose, and was subse. 
quently submitted to the suffrages of the people, and approved 
by a majority of more than two-thirds. It contained very 
explicit provisions for the possibility of revision after fifteen 
years. The qualified voters were then to be convened in their 
several localities, and their sentiments collected on the ques- 
tion of a revision of the Constitution; and if it appeared 
that two-thirds of them were in favour of it,a Convention 
was to be elected to deal with the subject. The qualified 
voters, however, were so well content with the Constitution in 
1795 that they declined to have any revision. The Massa. 
chusetts Constitution was revised in 1820; but in the mean- 
time, as Dr. Borgeaud explains, another New England State, 
Connecticut, had hit upon a plan providing for the need of a 
partial revision of State Constitutions—which was proving 
likely to be much more frequent than that for total revision 
in a less cumbersome and costly manner than that above 
indicated, and Connecticut’s improvement was subsequently 
improved on by Maine. 


Dr. Borgeaud sketches very clearly and in considerable 
detail the course of American practice with regard to the 
revision of State Constitutions, and says that the system may 
be summed up in the formula: “The sovereign people itself 
establishes its Constitution...... This act of supreme 
power,” he proceeds, “‘ has reference only to the final decision, 
to the approval of a plan the framing of which belongs either 
to the ordinary legislative power or to a Convention specially 
chosen for the purpose. In the latter case, the preliminary 
question as to whether such an assembly is desired or not is 
put to the sovereign itself, and is answered by a popular vote. 
This mode of amending Constitutions is employed more parti- 
cularly -in cases of total revision.” ‘The people,” as Dr. 
Borgeaud points out, have only gradually obtained their 
“ sovereignty ” in the States of the American Union. Their 
aqquisition and exercise of it has been accompanied by a 
téndency to include in the State Constitutions which they 
establish or amend by their direct votes, various provisions 
relating to alcoholic liquor, Stock Exchange gambling, and 
other miscellaneous matters which to English notions seem 
altogether unsuitable for treatment in fundamental laws. 
Dr. Borgeaud’s Helvetic enthusiasm for popular sovereignty 
makes him less keenly alive to the serious evils of such uses 
of it than Mr. John Vincent, who writes a thoughtful Intro- 
duction to the present volume. Those evils are fully discussed 
by Mr. Bryce, who arrives, it is true, at the conclusion that 
they are fewer and less grave in the present condition of the 
States, than the evils which direct legislation by the people 
prevents. The latter, on which Dr. Borgeaud lays stres» 
include such as would arise from the subjection of all State 
affairs to the management of Legislatures which have been 
“too often dishonoured ” by “corruption and intrigue ;” and 
doubtless they are grave enough. 

It would be interesting to know how the standards of 
political morality in Switzerland and its Cantons compare with 
those prevalent in the States of the American Union. Dr. 
Borgeaud, “as in private duty bound,” gives a specially full 
treatment of the progress of constitutional change in Switzer- 
land during the past hundred years, and goes at length into 
the question of popular revision in regard to both the 
Federal and the various Cantonal Constitutions. Few of our 
readers, we imagine, realise the rich provision which exists 
for the detailed improvement or the entire recasting of Swiss 
institutions under popular auspices. If either Council of the 
Federal Assembly passes a resolution in favour of a total 
revision of the Federal Constitution, and the other Council 
does not agree, or if fifty thousand Swiss voters demand 
it, the question whether the Constitution ought to be revised 
is submitted to a vote of the Swiss people, and if the 
answer be affirmative by a majority of those voting, “there 
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of preparing the total revision.” In deference to a “ popu: | 
lar initiative” of the same strength (fifty thousand electors), ; 
partial revision must be undertaken by the sitting Federal | 
Assembly, if it agrees thereto. If not, the general body of , 
voters shall be consulted as to whether there shall be a partial 
revision, and if they vote affirmatively, the Federal Assembly 
must take the revision in hand “in the sense of the people.” 
Farther—and this is very interesting —when a petition is pre- 
sented (apparently by fifty thousand voters) in the form of a 
completed Bill, and the Federal Assembly agrees thereto, the 
Bill must be referred to the people and the Cantons for 
acceptance or rejection. In case the Federal Assembly does 
not agree, it may submit an alternative Bill of itsown. The 
revised Constitution, or revised part of it, “shall take effect 
when it has been adopted by the majority of Swiss citizens 
who take part in the vote thereon, and by a majority of the 
Cantons.” Rather bewildering as all this is to the non-legal 
mind, it is evident that the Swiss are working out some very 
interesting political experiments for the benefit of other demo- 
eratic countries. In particular the “initiative” given to fifty 
thousand amateur and irresponsible Constitution-menders, 
who apparently may propose to introduce legislation on any 
mortal subject into the Federal Constitution, seems to open 
the way to extensive log-rolling of a decidedly dangerous kind. 
Dr. Borgeaud is evidently anxious as to the working of the 
remarkable system above indicated, which only came into 
effect in 1891, and gives very good reasons for his anxiety, 
though he claims with pardonable national pride that the 
peasant-voters of Switzerland are scouts, as it were, of the 
advance-guard of the army of nations, moving on into the 
unknown country of Democracy. 

On the other hand, our author is compelled to acknowledge, 
with obvious pain, that France, so far from scouting ahead of 
the advance of the nations, is living under a Constitution 
which has never been referred to the sanction of the sovereign 
people, and to which, therefore, the stigma of an at least 
technical illegitimacy must, from the high democratic point 
of view, be allowed to attach. We do not mean that he makes 
this admission in so many words, bat there can be no doubt as 
to his feeling on the subject. To begin with, the present 
French Constitution, as may be remembered, was name- 
less. It was the result of a compromise between Monarchists 
and Republicans, each of whom wished to keep the way 
open for the ultimate triumph of their party. It not 
only was not referred to the French people in any shape, 
but its “revision clause,” which has from time to time 
been acted on, provides for no such reference, but merely for 
a joint Session of the two Chambers existing at the time 
when the revision takes place. Nothing more at variance 
with strict democratic theory could well be imagined. Dr. 
Borgeaud holds that in order to give the “supreme law,” or 
Constitution, of any State “a firm and solid basis, it must rest 
upon the express consent of the people. Until this consent is 
given the Constitution is vulnerable.” That the present 
Constitution of France is vulnerable we should not dream of 
denying, but we doubt very much whether its vulnerability is 
the greater because no plébiscite has ever been taken in its 
favour. Its definitely Republican character was proclaimed 
eleven years ago, and its supporters have been returned over 
and over again in such decisive majorities that the Pope, with 
most statesmanlike wisdom, has given it his sanction. At 
the same time, we cordially recognise Dr. Borgeaud’s earnest 
desire to secure, by a resort to the authority of the 
“sovereign people,” in the case of constitutional measures, 
an effective protection for individual rights—which there is 
an increasing tendency, almost everywhere, to restrict, in the 
supposed interests of the community—and against funda- 
mental changes which may be contrary to the real state of 
public feeling. In this connection, the following passage is of 
great interest, and furnishes much food for reflection to us 
here in England :— 

“In 1880 the Grand Council of the Canton of Geneva enacted 
a Constitutional law, separating the Church from the State. The 
Legislature had been chosen only recently. The question had 
not been put categorically in the course of the Election campaign ; 
but the victorious party had achieved a brilliant success. Sub. 
mitted to a popular vote, the law was rejected by an overwhelming 
majority, in an Election which showed the greatest proportion 
of participants ever recorded.” 

There can, we think, be no doubt that every sober British 
politician must agree that whatever changes be made in the 











Second Chamber here, it is of vital importance that England 
should always possess as great a certainty of a direct reference 
to the people of any fundamental change in our institutions, 
whether technically part of our Constitution or not, as is 
possessed by the Vanton of Geneva. We will only add that 
the translation of Dr. Borgeaud’s work by Professor Charles 
Hazen, of Smith College, is well done, though we must enter 
a gentle protest against the use of “transpire” for “ occur,” 
and of the terrible Americanism “ right here.” 





SCOTTISH HOME INDUSTRIES.* 

Tx1s is a book with little attempt at literary style, and yet 
with a certain force that impresses itself on the reader, more 
than is the case with many books of far greater pretensions. 
To begin with, it brings with it a vivid presentment of the steady 
passing on of time and a sense of the futility of attempting 
to put back the hands on the dial. It consists of a series of 
papers contributed by the heads of various branches of the 
Scottish Home Industries Association, prefaced by an interest- 
ing account of some of the older Scotch industries, by Provost 
Ross, of Inverness. Machinery with its whirling arms has 
seized one by one the old handicrafts that were once carried 
on in primitive fashion by Highlanders and Lowlanders. In 
the beginning of this century the farmers’ and cottagers’ 
wives and daughters turned spinning-wheels by the light of 
home-made lamps, or twirled distaffs as they herded sheep on 
the hills. The wool was dyed with home-made dyes, and woven 
on hand-looms by the village weaver, and made up into house- 
hold goods or clothing for husbands and sons by the women- 
kind. The cultivation of lint or flax, according to Provost Ross, 
was also a national industry that only died a natural death 
about forty years ago. The counties of Ross, Aberdeen, and 
Forfar were centres of the linen trade, which was at the 
height of its prosperity a century ago, and spinning and pre- 
paring the linen yarn gave work to numberless women during 
the long winter nights. Ina chapter devoted to “ Laurence- 
kirk Hand-loom Weaving,” we read that “the hand-loom 
weaving of household linen in the village of Laurencekirk, 
in Kincardineshire, is one of the real Scottish industries which 
is slowly passing away with the lives of the old weavers.” It 
took seven years to make a really competent weaver; the 
work was done mostly in the winter :— 

“Tn the dark, low-roofed cottages where the weavers livea and 

worked, the only light was that from the quaint old ‘ cruzie’ 
lamp, filled with oil, and having for its wick a length of peeled 
rush. So capable were the weavers that many of them worked 
away in the dark, judging of the smoothness of the surface by 
touch of the hand. When anything serious happened, the guid- 
wife had to act as chandler, her business being to provide pieces 
of wood split fine—from Scotch fir for choice—and to use them as 
candles till the guidman got the damage repaired.” 
The linen woven on hand-looms is said to be superior to that 
made by machinery, but the wages that can be earned by 
hand-loom weaving are so low that the younger generation 
will not learn the art, and the old looms remain “silent and 
inactive till they are broken up for firewood.” 

The report furnished by the Duchess of Sutherland, after a 
tour of inspection in Sutherlandshire, as to the prospects of 
hand-loom weaving, is somewhat discouraging. The “ impres- 
sion” and “conclusion” we should draw from it is that 
it has become, from force of circumstances, an artificial rather 
than a natural industry. The young men will not learn 
weaving any more than they will wear home-made clothes, 
the amount of cloth or tweed produced is not regular enough 
in its supply to suit the necessities of trade, nor will wholesale 
warehouses in London or other great towns pay abnormal 
prices for goods woven in unsuitable colours, and occasionally 
faulty in texture. When we speak of “ Home Industries” in 
the old sense of the words, we mean those handicrafts that 
were naturally carried on at home, when all articles of 
clothing and household furniture were “ home-made,” because 
there was no other means of obtaining them. Nowadays, the 
term “Home Industries” has a different meaning. The 
revival of industries that in course of time have been 
absorbed by large factories, or superseded altogether 
by machinery, is somewhat of an artificial revival, and 
is of necessity the work of some philanthropic individuals 
who stimulate and create a demand, the drawback 
being that when the mainspring is removed or breaks 
down the entire work stops. Such benefactresses as Catherine, 
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Countess of Dunmore, and Mrs. Beckett, have done much to 
revive and encourage hand-weaving in the island of Harris; 
but since Lady Dunmore’s death in 1886 “her good work is 
still continued, but not to the same extent...... 
people are not making less cloth since they lost their bene- 
factress, but they sell it to less profit” (p. 70); and on the 
next page we read of the embroidery industry, also established 
many years ago by Lady Dunmore,—“ For some years this 
industry has entirely ceased. There is no one now to trace 
out the delicate, intricate patterns, which used to be drawn 
entirely by one honoured hand.” The chapter on “New 
Pitsligo Bobbin-Lace” confirms this impression. A kind 
of coarse bobbin-lace was made by old women in New 
Pitsligo some fifty years ago, and it occurred to the 
Episcopal minister who lived in that village to see whether 
it would be possible to improve the make of lace, and by 
degrees to teach the art to younger women. Teachers 
were engaged and various laces were made, Valenciennes 
especially being imitated with great success. In summer 
some fifty women work at bobbin-lace, and in the winter 
treble that number, but it remains to be seen whether the 
industry will survive when the original promoters of the 
scheme are no longer able to superintend it. ‘So long as 
Mr. and Mrs. Webster continue their extraordinary exertions 
the lace industry will thrive in New Pitsligo” (p. 159) ; but it 
seems doubtful whether the trade of lace-making has really 
taken permanent root, and will continue to flourish under 
less favourable circumstances. But if hand-loom weaving, 
embroidery, and lace-making are “ home industries ” that re- 
quire artificial support to keep them alive, and must inevitably 
suffer from the competition of cheap machine-made goods, there 
is one long-established industry that seems really indigenous 
in the Highlands, and to have survived the introduction of 
machinery, and that is knitting. Lady Mackenzie, of Gair- 
loch, notes that “this industry is said to have been first 
taught in Aberdeenshire in 1651 by the wives of the officers of 
Cromwell’s army,” and Mrs. Grierson, that a particular kind 
of fancy knitting done in the Fair Isle is a legacy from the 
Spaniards who were shipwrecked there at the time of the 
Armada. Aberdeen stockings were exported in the eighteenth 
century, and now the Gairloch stockings are pronounced by 
connoisseurs to be the best in the market,—“ Nothing can beat 
good Gairloch stockings;” and, as Lady Mackenzie notes, 
knitting is “essentially a home industry. The wool used is 
commonly from sheep kept by the crofter; the teasing, 
carding, spinning, and dyeing, are all done at home; 
and the colours are generally obtained from natural dyes.” 
Shetland knitted goods are proverbial for their fineness 
of texture and complicated patterns, and Mrs. Grierson 
gives an interesting notice of this national industry. 
She comments on fallacies that die hard, such as the 
myth that Shetlanders knit their fine goods with rough 
sticks and twigs, and assures us that the so-called “natural- 
coloured” wools really grow on the true Shetland sheep, 
whose short silky wool only comes to perfection on their 
native hillsides, and deteriorates in quality on richer pasture. 
She says :—“ It is sometimes difficult to convince people that 
our moorad is not dyed, but that we really have little sheep of 
these pretty shades in cinnamon-brown and fawn; and that our 
sheep run aboutin coats of all shades, from dark grey to white.” 
Moorad is said to be a Norse word meaning “ moor-red ” or 
the colour of moorland earth, and shala is another Norse 
word meaning “ hoar-frost,” the little shala sheep looking as 
if it had been out in a light snow-shower. Mrs. Grierson 
pleads for fair prices for the fine lace-work knitting that has 
been a chief feature of the Shetland industry for the last 
fifty years; the women are quick workers, but the intricate 
patterns and shadings used in such fine knitting must of neces- 
sity take time, and the fine yarn has to be very carefully 
prepared and spun before it is ready for knitting; machine- 
made goods, though they may be cheaper, are not to be com- 
pared with the hand-made knitting, either in durability or 
fineness of texture. It seems to be taken for granted that 
small home industries cannot thrive in a really businesslike 
way without some outside assistance and fostering care, 
and this is what the Scotch Home Industries Associa- 
tion supplies; but it seems surely better to encourage 
natural industries—that is to say, those that have taken 
root gradually, and have not died out by force of circum- 
stances—than to start lace-making and embroidery and wood- 





carving classes, which will of necessity languish when the 
hand that supports them is withdrawn. Such classes are 
more useful as a means of recreation for youths or girls who 
are employed all day in purely mechanical work, than as 3 
means of subsistence for older men and women. The markets 
are already overstocked with fancy articles of wood and brass 
and iron, and the finer kinds of embroideries rarely repay the 
time and eyesight lavished on them. The branches of the 
Association are doing good work in insisting that all hand. 
made goods must be up to trade standards and trade require. 
ments, and that prohibitive prices are useless, while they act ag 
“middlemen ” between the producer and buyer, being content 
with a small percentage for necessary expenses. The exbibi- 
tions that have been held in Scotland or in London at various 
times by the Association, have largely helped to draw public 
attention to Scottish industries. The Scotch are notoriously 
thrifty and hard-working, and while it is impossible to repro- 
duce a bygone state of things, it is at least possible to enable 
men and women who are willing to work to solve the problem 
of existence, and all honour is due to the promoters of the 
Association, whose laudable object, as we are told in the preface, 
is to “ provide a market for, and to improve and develop, such 
Scottish Home Industries, Arts and Manufactures, as can be 
carried on by the people in their own homes,” 





CHURCHES AND CASTLES OF MEDIAVAL 
FRANCE.* 

THE spirit in which this book is written leaves nothing to be 
desired. The author feels the full fascination of his subject, 
and if he has failed to do it real justice, this is because 
admiration, reverence, even enthusiasm, do not of themselves 
make a satisfactory foundation for a book which concerns 
architecture, archeology, and history. To make such a book 
really valuable means a good deal of study; to make it 
delightful means the possession of literary power and grace 
of style. These, indeed, with the imaginative faculty which 
throws itself into the past, might almost enable us to dispense 
with much special study, to be content with the ordinary 
knowledge of a commonly cultivated person, when dealing 
with the old churches and castles of France. 

Mr. Larned gives us his own impressions of outward beanty, 
with a small amount of information not very artistically 
arranged, and reflections which are rather obvious, sometimes 
expressed in so odd and juvenile a manner that they make us 
smile. Thus the book is neither valuable nor delightful; and 
yet it has an attractiveness of its own derived from its tone and 
spirit. No native of a country, brought up among its monn- 
ments, can be more filled with their charm, more sensitive to 
their varying character and associations, than is this American 
writer among the historical treasures of France. He is old- 
fashioned, reverent, religious. For him no gulf of time and 
change and spoliation divides our days from those of Catherine 
de’ Medici, and as he walks through the rooms at Chaumont, 
for instance, he accepts the furniture with the same un- 
questioning faith as the old walls themselves and the Loire 
flowing far beneath them. We do not mean that he is necee- 
sarily wrong. Queen Catherine’s bed with its worked curtains, 
her prie-Diew, her candlestick, are even more likely to be 
genuine than Queen Mary’s furniture at Holyrood; but the 
scientific historical temper, as a rule, takes these things with 
a reservation. 

The most enjoyable chapters in the book are those which 
deal with the old castles and great houses of Touraine. There 
was a time, not many years ago, when Chenonceanx, Chau- 
mont, Azay-le-Rideau, and all that splendid company were 
not much more than names to the general reader. Perhaps 
they are not very much more now, to the great majority; but 
they have been written about a good deal in the last ten years» 
and consequently have been more visited by tourists, and 
have lost their freshness as a subject for description. Still, 
their charm is inexhaustible, and those who know them well 
are never tired of reading the impressions of a new admirer. 
Azay, not unjustly, carries off the palm in Mr. Larned’s 
mind. He doves not quite appreciate the strangeness and 
the romantic, profound melancholy of Chambord. At 
Chenonceaux he is a little hard on Diane de Poitiers. His 
morality all through is of the sternest; that is all very well; 
but there cannot be much doubt which was the worst woman, 
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considering the standards of the sixteenth century,—Diane or 
Catherine. 

The author’s wanderings extend far beyond Touraine, 
though this part of his book is the most complete and the 
most attractive. He visits all the principal cathedrals of 
France, and mentions their chief points of interest; not, 
however, without a good many noticeable omissions. For 
instance, at Chartres, three pages of enthusiasm are given to 
the stained glass alone, with hardly a word for the rest of 
the building, not even for those beautiful porches, with their 
‘ines of solemn statues, which are such a characteristic of 
Chartres and of the spirit of its builders. 

Carcassonne and Aigues-Mortes, among French towns, are 
those whieh interest Mr. Larned most and detain him longest ; 
in the South he also finds matter for description at Pau, at 
Luz, in the Templar Church of St. Jean—it is a little 
puzzling and misleading to speak of “the Templar Church 
of St. Jean de Luz”—at Lescar and Morlaas. These two 
last very curious churches are so little known that we should 
have been glad of a much fuller account of them. Of 
Arles and Nimes, with the Pont du Gard, we do not learn 
anything new. Perhaps the most really beautiful, ancient, 
and interesting church described in the book, is Notre Dame 
at Poitiers. Mr. Larned says that few Americans visit it. 
Few English either, we believe ; and his account of it, with a 
charming illustration, may have the effect of attracting to 
Poitiers a good many lovers of quaintness and old-world 
beauty. It is to be remembered, all through the book, that 
though this edition is published in London, the author writes 
first and chiefly for his own countrymen. He wishes to point 
a moral from the manner in which the French preserve their 
ancient buildings, even their old walled towns, such as 
Carcassonne, from the modern utilitarian spirit of destruc- 
tiou; and indeed this is remarkable in a nation so much 
alive to the value of money. It shows very plainly a 
better side of the French character, a side which we are 
bound to admire, though it may not always be agreeable to 
other nations. It is a national pride, a patriotic zeal for the 
glory of France, which makes the Frenchman so ready to pay 
a tax for the preservation of his monuments historiques. We 
wish that not only America, but England, might be more 
ready to copy our neighbours in this respect. 

Mr. Larned’s book is full of illustrations which are both 
interesting and extremely pretty, thus adding a great deal to 
its value. It hag one fault which is all the more irritating 
because quite unnecessary; we mean the eccentric way in 
which the chapters are arranged. First, we have four cathe- 
drals, followed by Rouen, Caen, and Mont St. Michel. Then 
we go south to Carcassonne, Aigues-Mortes, Luz; then fiy back 
north to Poitiers; then south again to Béarn. After this comes 
the group of chateaux in Touraine; then Nimesand Arles, then 
Bourges and Rheims, far astray from the other cathedrals ; 
and finally, the great churches of Paris. It will be seen that 
a book has seldom led its readers through a world more 
attractive to all who love ancient and mediaval history and 
architecture, either religious or domestic; a world which is 
also one of entrancing present beauty. The road is extremely 
zig-zag; the treatment is unsatisfying; and yet the book’s 
very naiveté may be pleasant to some minds. At least, it has 
no pretension to be anything but what it is,—the record of a 
traveller’s impressions, his chief equipment for writing them 
down being a simple and hearty enthusiasm. 





THE DEFENCE OF PLEVNA* 
To learn the lesson conveyed by the defence and the fall of 
Plevna, we must find the true place of these events in the 
war of which they were a part. Before the month of April, 
1877, when war was declared, the Russians had mobilised 
nine army-corps, seven of which (200,000 men) were posted 
on the frontier between the Prath and the mouth of the 
Danube. Russia had secured the neutrality of Austria, and 
the alliance of Roumania, both indispensable. The Turkish 
forces were dispersed over a wide area. A considerable 
army was still operating against Montenegro; forty-four 
battalions of the army that had defeated the Serbs were 
still under Osman Pasha at and near Widdin, observing 
both the Serbs and the Roumanians. In the quadrilateral 





formed by the fortresses of Rustchuk, Silistria, Shumla, and 
the much-dilapidated Varna, stood a hundred and twenty- 
four battalions, perhaps seventy thousand men. The exist- 
ence of these fortresses and the presence of an army between 
them rendered improbable, because too dangerous, an attempt 
of the Russians to pass the Danube between Rustchuk and 
Silistria. An advance of the Russian main army through the 
Dobrudscha was out of the question, because in that district 
a large army can be supplied only from the sea, which the 
Turkish Fleet commanded. The Russians therefore must 
advance into Roumania, and try to cross the Danube 
between Rustchuk and Widdin. Broadly speaking, the 
distribution of the available Turkish forces was a good 
one, though it does not appear to have originated in any 
specific design. The plan, suggested by Greene after the 
war, of a Turkish offensive defence by the seizure and 
fortification of Galatz, Braila, Reni, and Ismail, and a 
vigorous attack on the Russian army during its advance 
into Wallachia, was quite impracticable. Nor was it possible 
without an army at least twice as numerous and much more 
mobile than the Turks possessed, to prevent the Russians 
from passing the Danube. The real question for the Turks 
was whether to deliver their great blow on the north or on the 
south side of the Balkans. The plan, much cherished in 
theories, of posting an army on the hither side of a mountain 
chain, with a view to a concentrated attack upon the first 
fraction of the enemy that emerges in isolation from one of 
the passes, depends for its chance of success upon a particular 
formation of the country. Where, as in Piedmont, the moun- 
tains rise steeply from the plain so thata series of passes open 
directly on to the main plain, an army in the plain can pre- 
vent the junction of the enemy’s columns because that junc- 
tion can take place only in the plain. But between the 
Balkans and the plain of the Maritza stand the Little Balkans, 
a lower parallel range, separated by a very narrow valley from 
the main range. This valley offered a gathering place for 
Russian columns moving through the passes, and would have 
been a trap to a Turkish force posted in it. The best plan 
open to the Turks was, therefore, collecting their army in the 
quadrilateral, where it could base itself either on Adrianople 
or on the sea, and having the advantage of the Rustchuk 
Varna railway for supply, to make a vigorous attack upon 
the Russian army when it should be between the Danube and 
the Balkans. 


That the Turks had this plan it would be hard to deny, but 
what they certainly had not was the determination and the 
energy, or, in one word, the will to carry it out. The 
Russians moved one corps into the Dobrudscha, where it 
remained passive; with six corps they moved through 
Wallachia, and by July 2nd had made their bridge at 
Sistova and begun to cross the river. Two corps under the 
Cesarevitch were to face eastwards as a defence against the 
main Turkish army; one was to face westwards; an advance 
guard under Gourko, with one corps in support, moved south 
towards the Balkans; and two corps, of which one did not 
pass the Danube until the close of July, were at first held in 
reserve. The Turkish army fell back before the Cesarevitch 
to the line of the Lom, while Gourko crossed the Balkans 
and reached Eshki-Zagra, on the edge of the plain of 
Adrianople. Here he met the Turkish army under 
Suleiman Pasha, which had been brought by sea from 
Montenegro to Dede-Agatch, and thence pushed forward by 
railway through Adrianople. Suleiman had ninety-five bat- 
talions, say sixty thousand men, and Gourko fell back to the 
Shipka Pass, where, however, he held his ground. Thus at 
the beginning of August the chief Turkish army, then under 
Mehemet Ali, had been passive, and Suleiman was about to 
waste his force by the impracticable frontal attack of a moun- 
tain position. The Russians had troubled themselves little 
about the Turkish armies, which should have been their first 
objective, and were dispersed over the wide semi-circle from 
the Danube above Rustchuk, by Tirnova, Shipka, and Lovcha, 
to Nicopolis. 

On July 13th, Osman Pasha, after a week’s negotiation with 
the secret debating society at Constantinople, which, under the 
Sultan’s guidance, appointed, removed, and embarrassed the 
Generals in the field, set out with twelve thousand men from 
Widdin and marched to Plevna, which he reached on the 
19th. The nearest hostile force was the army-corps covering 
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its Turkish garrison. Of this corps a detachment, about 
seven hundred strong, attacked Osman at Plevna on July 20th, 
and was repulsed. The whole Russian corps, and a good part 
of one of the reserve corps—about twenty-eight thousand 
men, with one hundred and seventy guns—were then brought 
up to the attack, which was renewed on July 30th. Meantime 
Osman had entrenched his position and been reinforced, so 
that he had now thirty-three battalions, about twenty thousand 
men, and fifty-four guns. The attacking force was thoroughly 
beaten and lost heavily. 

The effect of this defeat was to paralyse the Russian 
army, dispersed as it was over three extensive fronts, 
and facing at once east, south, and west. At the head- 
quarters, it was at once decided to send for one hundred and 
twenty thousand fresh troops from Russia, and for the 
Roumanian army thirty-seven thousand men, as well as to 
call up, to make good gaps and losses, some two hundred and 
twenty thousand further troops, to be sent gradually from 
Russia to the front. Osman’s offensive had been confined to 
an advance to a position in which he must be attacked, and 
to an effective defence in that position. What must have 
been the result of any vigorous offensive now undertaken by 
the two other Turkish armies? The second battle of Plevna 
took place the day before the collision between Gourko and 
Suleiman at Eshki-Zagra, after which Gourko retired to 
Shipka, slowly followed by Suleiman. About the same time 
General Valentine Baker reached the headquarters of 
Mehemet Ali, and tried to induce that General and 
Suleiman to co-operate. Had Suleiman left a small force 
in front of Shipka, and sent thirty thousand men over 
the Balkans further east to co-operate with Mehemet Ali, 
the latter General would have had force enough to be sure of 
driving the Cesarevitch back across the Yantra, and in all 
probability across the Danube at Sistova. Such a blow would 
have ended the campaign with disaster to the Russian arms, 
and the opportunity for it had been created by Osman’s 
action. Suleiman, however, refused to move, and ruined his 
army by hopeless assaults on the Shipka position. Baker set 
going a partial attack on the right wing of the Cesarevitch, who 
was easily driven back from the Lom; but when it came to the 
final attack, for which a remarkably favourable opportunity 
was given by the Russians at Verboka, Mehemet Ali’s will 
failed him and he retreated with all his army. From that 
moment the fate of Turkey was sealed. Mehemet Ali 
was replaced by Suleiman, who made partial and there- 
fore useless attacks on the Cesarevitch, while the Turkish 
Balkan army continued to throw away its strength at Shipka. 
Osman, who seems to have contemplated a move to a position 
that would have covered his retreat to the Balkans, was 
ordered from Constantinople to remain at Plevna. His force 
by September 6th had been increased to thirty thousand men 
and seventy-two guns. On that day the Russians began an 
attack, which lasted a week, and for which they disposed of 
ninety-five thousand men and four hundred and fifty guns. 
The attack was unsuccessful, and the Russians, after a pause, 
during which Osman’s force was increased by reinforcements 
to forty-eight thousand men and ninety-six guns, proceeded 
to a regular investment, in which they employed no less than 
one hundred and ten thousand men and five hundred guns. 
Osman held out until December 10th, when, after a brave 
attempt to fight his way out, he surrendered with his army. 


With the fall of Plevna the whole Turkish defence collapsed. 
The Russians were able to reinforce their parties in the 
Balkans, so that Gourko, who, with a new advanced guard, 
had already attacked near Etropol a Turkish force covering 
Sofia, was able to turn its position and compel its retreat to 
Philippopolis, while the Turkish Shipka army, turned in like 
manner, was captured. The main body of the Turkish Lom 
army had been moved to the neighbourhood of Sofia. It 
retreated before Gourko to Philippopolis, and was there, 
along with the detachment from Etropol, attacked by Gourko 
and driven through the Rhodope Mountains, leaving nothing 
to oppose the Russian advance to Adrianople and the Sea of 
Marmora. 

The service rendered by Osman Pasha consisted in finding 
occupation from July to December for the greater part of the 
Russian army. In proportion to the force he drew upon 
himself was the risk he incurred at first of defeat, and after- 


made by the other Turkish armies of the opportunity which 
his action created for them. The Turks had no other 
General. Suleiman spent his time in intrigues for the suc. 
cession to Mehemet Ali, who was rendered helpless and 
hopeless by the knowledge of Suleiman’s plot. The Sultan 
and his gang of Pashas at Constantinople seem to have 
been one and all incapable, as helpless to direct a war as 
to carry on a government in peace. The bravery and en. 
durance of the Turkish soldiers were thus thrown away to 
no purpose. 

Mr. Herbert’s Defence of Plevna tells, we believe for the 
first time, the story of Osman Pasha’s army from the inside, 
The author, then a mere boy, became a Turkish officer early 
in July, 1877. He was sent from Constantinople to Widdin 
in charge of a party of soldiers, and after being encamped 
for some two months at the latter place, marched to Plevna 
as a lieutenant in one of Osman’s regiments. His account of 
these earlier experiences introduces us to the Turkish army. 
He then describes what he saw and felt during the battles 
and the long siege of Plevna. It isa truthful picture of war, 
reproducing to the life its grand and dreadful scenes, its 
normal misery, its horrors, and its agonies. The picture, 
drawn from a lieutenant’s point of view, furnishes elements 
for a judgment of Osman Pasha, who himself hardly appears 
in it. We see on the eve of every fight each company re- 
ceiving clear and explicit orders; we see the men well sup- 
plied with such provisions as exist, and always abundantly 
with ammunition. From these details we know that Osman’s 
army was well commanded, and are therefore not surprised 
that it was confident of success, and fought well. 


Few writers have better conveyed than Mr. Herbert 
the impression which battles make upon those who take 
part in them, not as Generals or Staff-officers, but with 
the rank-and-file of their regiments. The author’s first 
battle, his experience of a charge and of a mélée, and 
his recollections of the great struggle against Skobeleff’s 
famous attack, are bits of fighting from the life. Amid 
these scenes of grim conflict and the greater terrors of 
the day after the battle, the human heart asserts itself 
irrepressibly; one lieutenant plays chess while waiting for 
the fight to begin, another falls in love while in the hospital ; 
at the height of the siege the Roumanians in the Grivitza 
redoubt exhibit a marionette performance of shadows on a 
sheet to the enemy, the Turks, in the opposite redoubt. 
These are the touches that show why it is that a leader of 
men or a master in war must be an artist in human nature. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
CRE SN 
The Note-Book of the Rev. Thomas Solly, A.D. 1671-93. Edited 
by Henry Fishwick. (Printed for the Chetham Society.) —Thomas 
Solly, belonging to a family of energetic Nonconformists, was 
called to be pastor of Altham Chapel, near Whalley. He was 
then but twenty years of age. This was in 1649. His history is 
a very curious one. He had the exceptional ill-fortune of losing 
three wives in the course of five years. To be a widower for the 
third time at the age of twenty-seven, is, one would think, a 
“record.” In 1660 other troubles began. Mr. Solly was of 
course a Nonconformist of the severest type, and as he had no 
idea of being silent, he naturally got into no little trouble. 
Whether he entertained schemes of hostility to the Government 
is not known, but it is certain that he had close relations with 
those that did. He was charged with complicity in the Farnley 
Wood Plot (1663), and he himself records that one of the 
Rye House conspirators died “ Christianly and comfortably” 
(he was hanged, drawn, and quartered opposite his own 
house in King Street, Cheapside,—as the editor remarks, 
“Mr. Solly’s idea of dying ‘comfortably’ is peculiar”). He 
had a very strong belief in special providences, arranged for 
his benefit. Two Bishops who were inclined to be troublesome 
died opportunely. Again, “one of our solemn dayes of prayer 
was more signally owned than ordinary, the lord [he always used 
a small letter] answering us to the fall of meal that week to the 
half-rate, and in the clearing up of the weather that very day.” 
And “a singular providence of god that I had sold my land in 
Longton before that litigious suit about it begun; also that hee 
speedily took away the man that had causlessly begun the suit.” 
On another occasion he writes, “I the rather begged god's 
appearance then, that the change of the weather might not bee 





wards of capture. But that he was in the long run obliged 
to surrender, was due to the fact that no use whatever was 


ascribed to the change of the moon as it is usually.” But he 
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was @ very devout person, much given to close self-examination, 
and, if not over-charitable in his judgment of others, very severe 
upon himself. He observed a monthly day of retirement, and 
duly records in his “ note-book” the special faults which he 
lamented on these occasions. 


My Lifetime. By John Hollingshead. 2 vols. (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co.)—We must own that the world into which Mr. 
Hollingshead takes us is not familiar, and that we have but little 
interest in some of the questions which he raises. We hope he 
may take it as a compliment that, though this was the case, we 
found his volumes pleasant reading. Now and then we came 
across @ reminiscence which had a special attraction,—what he 
says, for instance, of Frederic Robson, a name of course unfamiliar 
to younger playgoers, but never to be forgotten by those who 
knew the Olympic thirty years ago. And there are, of course, 
gome things outside the theatre. The orator, W. J. Fox, receives 
a due meed of praise. His eloquence has not caught hold of a 
posterity which has not heard him; but as a speaker he was 
highly magnetic. It is amusing to see that Fox made great 
play with “Judas Iscariot.” As Mr. Hollingshead remarks, 
“Political partisanship in these days cannot live long and do 
much, without dragging in Judas Iscariot.” Passing on, we see 
that our author criticises, and we think, with perfect truth, the 
conventional “ v” of dialect songs. Asa matter of fact, people 
do not say “ Villiam Vatts.” However, we cannot pretend to 
give any idea of the contents of Mr. Hollingshead’s two volumes. 
One notable experience of his with regard to the Comédie 
Francaise may be repeated. The theory of the Comédie may be 
called “anti-star,” as the company is to be considered on the 
same level. But when the company came over, the British public 
lost no time in making a star out of Madame Sarah Bernhardt. 
A poor piece, not worthy of the Comédie, was advertised. The 
“star” was ill, and it had to be withdrawn for the evening. 
There was £500 in the house, but only £84 remained to see 
Tartufe “played as only that company could play it.” Vow 
populi vor—what shali we say ? 


Bibliographica. Part V. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—The 
six articles which make up the contents of this number will be 
found highly interesting by the readers to whom they specially 
appeal. Mr. Maunde Thompson writes about “English Illumin- 
ated Manuscripts.” His paper is abundantly illustrated. The 
reproductions are excellent, though considerations of expense 
have, we suppose, forbidden the use of colours except in the 
frontispiece. In “ English Provincial Presses,” by Mr. W. H. 
Allnutt, Oxford is quickly passed over as having a specialist of 
its own in Mr. Falconer Madan; we have then St. Albans with 
eight works (1480-86), and a mention of York, but only to dispose 
of its claim as far as the fifteenth century is concerned. In the 
next century we find printing-presses at Oxford, Cambridge, 
Tavistock (in the monastery), Abingdon, St. Albans, Ipswich, 
Worcester, and Canterbury. Passing over “The Illustrated 
Books of Sebastian Brandt,” by Gilbert R. Redgrave; “The 
Long Shop in the Poultry,” by Henry R. Plomer ; and “ Florentine 
Book Illustrations of the Fifteenth and Early Sixteenth Cen- 
turies,’ by Paul Koristeller, we come to “English Book-Sales, 
1681-86,” by Alfred W. Pollard, with many curious items of 
information. In Richard Smith’s sale (1682), we find eleven 
Caxtons sold for £3 4s. 2d. Shortly after, Caxton’s “Eneads,” 
sold for 1s. 6d.; “Anatomy of Melancholy ” (first edition), 3s. ; 
“Poems writ by Will. Shakespear, Gent.,” 6d., are notable. Mr. 
Pollard concludes with the remark that, though “ by the judicious 
expenditure of £25” at this time books now worth £10,000 
might have been acquired, yet as £25, at compound interest, 
would have by this time amounted to nearly a million, “it is well 
for bookmen not to make too much of such mercenary con- 
siderations.” 


The Model of Christian Gay. By Horace Annesley Vachell. 
(Bentley and Son.)—Mr. Vachell describes this story as “A 
Study of Certain Phases of Life in California.” We cannot see 
that there is anything especially Californian about it. We have 
had many like it, in which every character and incident was 
European. Perhaps, however, the Sheriff, with his “ quid” and his 
talk, has some local colour about him, and the scenery, of course, 
is that of the New World. The tale, while told with some force, 
is of a repulsive kind. The thing that surprises us most about it 
is the dedication. Can the reader guess who is the last person 
in the world to whom a writer of a story of illicit passion would 
dedicate his work ? 


Cherryfield Hall, By Frederic Henry Balfour. (Richard 
Bentley and Son.)—This tale has for its sub-title, “ An Episode 
in the Career of an Adventuress,” and for its central figure pre- 
sents us with the personality of Miss Jockaway. We cannot say 
that we see in this character a particularly faithful rendering of 





life. On the contrary, it strikes us as conventional,—something 
after the fashion of Dickens. But the story is quite readable, 
with a brisk dialogue and sufficiency of incident. 


A Magnificent Young Man. By John Strange Winter. (F. V. 
White and Co.)—This is one of the least satisfactory books that 
have as yet been given to the public by a writer who is obviously 
doing far too much work. It is quite wholesome of course,— 
equally, of course, it is full of contagious animal spirits. But it 
is far too long, and the leading incidents in it are grotesquely 
improbable. The railway accident, and the clandestine marriage 
between Godfrey and Margot, are absurd enough, but they 
are surpassed by Godfrey’s concealment of the fact that as 
William Smith he has been convicted and punished—although 
it is needless to say that he is quite innocent—for theft. 
Nothing but an insane pride makes Godfrey torture his mother 
and his wife in the way that he does; and somehow there is 
nothing that is fascinating in the mystery that he keeps up. 
Several of the characters—in particular Godfrey’s mother and 
Margot’s father—are well drawn. Godfrey is rather too much of 
an impeccable prig to be altogether satisfactory in his character 
of “magnificent young man,” and Margot is too susceptible to 
the influences around her to make a good wife or even a good 
heroine. 


Fife, Pictorial and Historical. By A. H. Millar, F.S.A.Scot. 
2 vols. (A. Westwood and Son, Cupar-Fife.)}—“The Kingdom of 
Fife” seems to have a singular fascination for many minds,—a 
fascination for which St. Andrews, with its historical and other 
associations, is largely, though not exclusively, accountable. It is 
this attraction, no doubt, that accounts for so many books—most 
of them good books too—dealing with Fife in different aspects, 
which have been published in recent years. And now we have 
from Mr. A. H. Millar these two volumes which in a way sum up, 
and include, though they in no sense supersede, the books which 
have gone before them. He deals exhaustively—alike from the 
historical, the geographical, and the industrial point of view—with 
every parish in the county, including certain parishes, such as 
Culross and Tulliallan, which, under the last Redistribution 
Scheme, were taken from Perthshire and added to Fife. The 
book is a dictionary of the county, in fact, and as such ought to 
be welcomed by the men of Fife, who have the reputation of being 
more clannish than the natives of any other county in Scotland. 
Besides, the history of Scotland, as a whole, is bound up with that 
of so many parishes in Fife—that of Falkland, for example—that 
the careful, conscientious, and patriotic historian of the future 
will find here a great deal of material that is, or ought to be, of 
the utmost value to him. If, indeed, every county in Great 
Britain were dealt with as Mr. Millar has dealt with Fife, we 
ought to be within measurable distance of a perfect history of 
the country. Too much praise, indeed,can hardly be bestowed 
upon Mr. Millar. His industry is enormous ; he writes simply 
and carefully ; and he has prefixed to the body of his work essays 
by specialists on the geology, &c., of the “ Kingdom.” The only 
weak point about these volumes is the illustrations. They are 
numerous, but they have rather a poor—what the Scotch them- 
selves call a “ shilpit ”—look. 


Sinners Twain. By John Mackie. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—Mr. 
Mackie terms his new story, which is hardly so powerful as “ The 
Devil’s Playground,” a romance of “the great loneland.” Cer- 
tainly he contrives to invest the Canadian North-West, to which 
he gives this name, with the feeling of eerie solitude. It is not 
easy, however, to see the propriety of the title, Sinners Twain, 
which he has given to his book. Such a description can hardly 
be applied to Marie St. Denis, the charming and courageous 
daughter of the man who, contrary to law, imports liquor into 
Canada, or to the sergeant of the North-West mounted police, 
who loves her and saves her at the cost of his own official degrada- 
tion. It is quite unnecessary, however, to dwell upon Mr. Mackie’s 
title. He has written a very delightful book, and has proved that 
within certain limits he can describe character admirably. There 
is not much love-making in the book—perhaps because Marie’s 
sergeant, Harry Yorke, is in every respect a gentleman—but 
what there is, is idyllic in the true, and not in the hackneyed, 
sense of the word. There is not in Sinners Twain the play of 
passion that rendered “The Devil’s Playground” so remarkable. 
But it is quite as great a success. 


Grey Roses. By Henry Harland. (John Lane.)—The stories 
which constitute this collection, and all of which, unless we 
are mistaken, first saw the light in the Yellow Book, are by no 
means equal in point of merit. The shorter stories, in which Mr, 
Harland tries to prove tbat he is a humourist, as in “A Re- 
incarnation,” in which is reproduced a poor creature who tries to 
make others believe that he is Shakespeare over again, or a 
master of the hopeless tragedy of an imperfect life, as in “A 
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Broken Looking-glass,” are not specially successful. But when 
he gives himself scope and rope enough, as in the first story and 
the last—“ The Bohemian Girl,” and “Castles near Spain” '—Mr. 
Harland is really delightful. “Castles near Spain,” in particular, 
in spite or because of its slightness—it is but the story of a long- 
drawn-out and almost unconscious flirtation—is as near perfec. 
tion as it well could be. Here again we are, if not in Arcadia, at 
least in the Forest of Arden. A strain of a more serious mood is 
heard in “‘ The Bohemian Girl”; in it Mr. Harland very nearly 
raises one of the tiresome “problems” of the time. But one 
forgets this; “problem” in the striking personality of Nina 
Childe, the Bohemian girl. She is half-sister to Mr. Du Maurier’s 
Trilby, and has even more force of character, and perhaps on that 
account is more fortunate in life,—at all events in the material 
sense, Mr. Harland takes too little account of what can only be 
accounted Nina’s weak moral sense, as indicated by her inability 
to regard her temporary and irregular relationship with the 
coward Ernest Mayer as a sin, but otherwise his sketch of her is 
firm, and as delicate as it is firm. Altogether, Mr. Harland is 
both a master of style and a thinker, and if he seems in the 
meantime to incline too much in both capacities to the new 
school, it would be unfair not to recognise his merits. 


Scanderbeg. By Constance Craigie Halkett. (Bliss, Sands, 
and Foster.)—The object of this writer, who, we should say, is 
quite young, has been to write a historical romance repro- 
ducing the life and exploits of Alexander the Great. She has 
taken great pains to get up the “ period” with which she deals, 
and has consulted the best authorities as to both the “ passions” 
and the performances of her hero. But the result is unsatis. 
factory in the extreme, and that largely because Miss Halkett 
writes in a style which is at least half a century old, and the 
character of which may be gathered from such a sentence as, 
“Did he, at the end of some long long road, where surged the 
multitudes of his fellow-men, as yet unborn, see the shining of 
Tabor, the star over Bethlehem, and bow his head in silent 
thanksgiving for the promise that a Messiah would come?” It 
is only fair, however, to an author who is obviously very much in 
parnest, to say that her closing account of the death of Alexander 
shows that, if she were content to depict simple and quiet life 
with its tragedies, she might succeed very much better than she 
has done here. 

Colour-Vision. By Captain W. de W. Abney. (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co.)—This volume contains the Tyndall Lectures, 
delivered at the Royal Institution in 1894. It deals scientifically 
with the subjects of Colour-Vision and Colour-Blindness, the 
latter being a matter of much practical importance in connection 
with the risks of railway and sea travel. (Captain Abney was a 
member of the Royal Society Committee on this subject.) The 
lectures are, of course, of a technical character, and cannot be 
discussed in these columns. We may mention an amusing anec. 
dote which is told @ propos of the old name of Colour-Blindness, 
* Daltonism” (from the fact that the Chemist Dalton had this 
defect, and was, of course, helpful in making a scientific diagnosis 
of it). Dalton, asa Quaker, objected to a dress of scarlet. But 
when made a D.C.L. at Oxford, he wore the scarlet gown for 
several days in the streets, not knowing what the colour was. 

Starlight Through the Roof. By Kevin Kennedy. (Downey and 
Co.)—This is a lively Munster story, full of conspiracy, misery, 
abduction, and fighting, with a little animal spixits thrown in. 
It also, of course, contains some politics more or less of the 
agrarian type; it would hardly, indeed, be an Irish story if it did 
not contain something of the kind. Perhaps the best character 
in the book is Dinny Docley, a really admirable specimen of 
the faithful Irish peasant, who is as loyally attached as any 
dog could be to a young man “ socially ” above him,—in this case 
a rather heavy walking gentleman named Gerald O’Hara. Dinny 
is equally ready for a joke and for the breaking open of a prison 
to set free an incarcerated friend. If Gerald O’Hara is rather 
too heavy a specimen of the gentleman, Dalton Harvey is also a 
not quite unsatisfactory example of the villainous “ agent,” who 
is by no means above the using of his legal powers for the fur- 
therance of his own generally vindictive private purposes. For 
one thing, he drinks far too hard; for another, he is a bungler. 
Nothing could be clumsier than his attempt to carry off Gerald 
O’Hara’s wife. The plot, too, is not véry coherent. Such things, 
however, are quite forgotten, when one finds oneself in the midst 
of harum-scarum Irish adventure, pathos, and kindliness. It may 
at least be claimed for Starlight Through the Roof that it smacks 
of the soil that-it deals with. 

Corona of the Nontahalas. By Louis Pendleton. (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co.)—Corona is a maiden who grows up into 
singular beauty in a lonely spot of the North Carolina mountains. 
Her rearing, her life while she was still fancy-free, and her love- 


this “romance,” as the author judiciously entitles it, in a very 
attractive way. 

Toddle Island. (Bentley and Son.)—This is a satire, elaborately 
contrived, but, we think, a failure. We do not advise the author 
to try again, but if he should, let him first study Swift. That 
should give him a lighter hand for the work. 
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examination, may be obtained on application to The DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, 
London Bridge, 8.E. 





W ELLINGORE HALL, NEAR LINCOLN. 


SONS of GENTLEMEN, of good chart character, received from Public or Pre- 
Paratory Schools for— 

1, Oolonial and Agricultural Training. 

2. Other Occupation at Home or Abroad. 

Public School Discipline. 

Juniors, backward boys, and those whose future is uncertain, continue a 
general practical paarse mtg _ manual work and much outdoor country life. 

Workshops, laboratories, studio, handicrafts, riding, &. 

The hall fe 200 fect abevo semi ol. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, September 24th. 

FRANK ADAMS, M.A. 





R. der _ . SELLAR, M.A., Oxon. (Honours in Classical 

REWe, ME etent Tators, RECEIVES PUPILS at 14 HOPE 

STREET: oT EDR N.B., EB, for ARMY and UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS. 





AN (TED a a LADY, who is a carefull ly trained 
who has yt ss oa hly good general education, an 
ENGAGEMENT as s ORGANIST and RISH WORE She has had con- 
yur experienoe in training a ae and in all y-™ of ish work, 

irst-rate testimonials om the Vicar of the parish in which she lived for 
many years.—" F. W.,” 3 Spring Terrace, Richm nd, Surrey. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, 


CAMBRIDGE, 


The AUTUMN TERM wiil COMMENOE on THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 19th, 


Applications for admission should be made at once to the Head-Master, the 
Rev. Dr. MOULTON. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 
Rev. T. FIELD, M. A. late Fellow of Magdalen C6! Oxford, and 
Master at Harrow.—Fitty Foundation ogeey in the School, and ‘valu. 
able Exhibitions to the Universities. Boy t to Woolwich and Sand- 
hurst. — NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 20th, — PREPARATORY 
DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13. 





DINBURGH SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN. 


Full courses of instruction are given in th in this cheno and in the Ro 
qualifying for the Mecical and Surgical atinewins 
UNIVERSITY of EDIN Sunes, 
which are now open to women on same terms as to men. Total fees for 
School and Hospital, £100 in one sum or £105 in instalments. WINTER TERM 
BEGINS OCTOBER 15th.—For ioulars of Scholarships, Classes, &., apply 
to the Dean, Dr. SOPHIA JEX- Surgeon Square, Edinburgh. 





T. MARGARETS SCHOOL for GIRLS COMPANY, 
Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.—Head-Mistress: Miss M. M. 
DANIEL, late Resident Lecturer in Classics, Girton College, Cambridge.—The 
above SCHOOL will be OPENED in SEPTEMBER next as a HIGH-CLASS 
BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. The arrangements have been modelled on 
those of the best Girls’ Schools in England and Scotland, and are very comple:e. 
The School is under the management of a strong and capable directorate. Ths 
Grounds and Playing Fields are very extensive.—The aes may be had 
from the HEAD-MISTRESS, or from the SECRETaR 





SiTOE EYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 

Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
gained at the Public Schools, including Six at Charterhouse, The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 
References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 





BE er eet HOUSE BOE DOr in 
CLAPHAM COMMON, 8.W. 
ead-Master: F.C. MAXWELL, M.A., LL.D 


Careful tongs in character ; good organisation for work and play. One 
third of school (with only two failures) passed public examinations in 1894, 





Lae .—High-class SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 
modern educational advantage. Six resident mages oe Jokers 
rofessors in attendance, Highest references, ds.—Lady 


rincipal, Pelican House, Champion Hill, Denmar' 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L,A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 





OLET HOUSE, RHYL, N. WALES.—PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL.—Head-Master: R. M. HUGH-JONES, M.A. Staff of Resident 
Graduates. House close to sea, facing south, with large sheltered loyerennd, 
Opening on san’ sore do og one oa Unrivalled climate. drie et-field, 
gymnasium, carpen Entrance Scholarships gained at public schools, 





IXHOLME, DORKING.—PREPARATORY SOHOOL 
for BOYS. —~Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certifi 
Honours), assisted by two Resident. University Graduates, ee os 
entrance to the Public Schools, There is a Trained Governess for Peg gd boys. 
Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. The School is recom- 
mended by W. Egerton Hine, Esq., Harrow School,—NEXT TERM will BEGIN 
on FRIDAY, September 20th. 





LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
Large, well-built establishment; thirty bedrooms for pate Boarders. 
Excellent cricket-field, playground, workshop, &e. Strong classes. 
Boys very successful in the London Matric, Examination. Olimate bracing. 
Very healthy; every care taken of delicate boys. 





UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON (for Ladies), 43 and 45 
HARLEY STREET, W.—NEXT TERM BEGINS — 3rd. 

For particulars of Scholarships, Classes, Lectures, &c., apply to Miss 
CROUDAOE, Lady Resident. The School for Girls under 14 begins Senteuther 19:h. 


THIRTY GUINEA TOURS to PALESTINE, 
EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, SMYRNA, and ATHENS, 
on the s.s, ‘St. Sunniva,’ conducted by Mr. WOOLRYOH PEROWNE, 
Leaving London October 14th, November 18th (December 20th full), 

Also a WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN TOUR. Lectures by 
Rev, Dr. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE., Sir LAMBERT PLAYFAIR, and other 








PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION for £35 a year.— 
Sitaren ——- appointed HEAD-MASTER of Endowed School is willing to 
; ae & few SONS of GENTLEMEN of limited means at greatly reduced 
pone very advantage of a Public School offered.—Write for Illustrated Pro- 
pectus to “ N, 157,” at Shelley’s, 38 Gracechurch Street. 





TO ANVALIDS —A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

ang oy full lai da 

im, sent gratis. The list includes Private As Diy Se Pools i: che o> 
mended,—Address, Mr, G, B, STOOKER, 8 Fm beer of Place, Strand, W.0. 








Scholars. Fare inclndes return ticket London to Marseilles and thirty days’ 
Tour. Details from SECRETABY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


Cerms of Subscription, 


Yearly. 





_ Hal, Quarterly. 
yearty. 
Including postage to any part of the United | 5 5 earl: gn g 


o- oo oe oe oon 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 


08 one eee eee vee 


wo 210 6..:...015 8....0 7 8 
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HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS, LIMITED. 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


Preparation for and introduction to Colonial life, &c. Fine Seaair. Mixed 
farms 1,800 acres. Dairy School. Veterinary. Surveying. Horticulture. Work- 
shops, &c.—Full information from the Director at above address, or from 
6 Victoria Street, Westminster Abbey. 








reo TOSB LA UNIVERSITY. 
THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. z 

The 22nd SESSION of the Department of Science, Technology, and Arts, will 
BEGIN on OOTOBER 7ih, and the 65th SHSSION of the School of Medicine on 
OCTOBER Ist, 1895. 

The Classes prepare for the following Professions :— 

Qhemistry, Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Coal 
Mining, Textile Industries, Dyeing, Leather Manufacture, Agriculture, School 
Teaching, Medicine, and Surgery. University Degrees are also conferred in the 
faculties of Arts, Science, Medicine, and Surgery. 

Lyddon Hall has been established for Students’ residence. 
Prospectus of any of the above may be had from the REGISTRAR. 





9 HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 


R. GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of York Street, 
Covent Garden, and late Director and Manager of Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner, and Co., Limited, begs to announce that he will RESUME BUSINESS 
as a PUBLISHER on his own account upon OOTOBER Ist NEXT. He will 
be glad in the meantime to hear from Authors with MSS. ready for publica- 
tion, and to consider proposals for New Books.—Address, as above. 


es xO UR SCHOOL, 
ST. LEONARD'S.ON-SEA. 


Boys from 7 to 15 are carefully prepared for a'l Public Schools. 
For Prospectus, apply to the Head-Master, Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A, 








IN CONNECTION WITH LANCING COLLEGE, 
MICHAEL’S SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS 
e of GENTLEMEN. Terms from £50. Education on High-School system. 
Large house; private chapel; gardens; tennis-grounds; playinug-field.—Apply 
to Miss RANDALL, Lady Warden, 8. Michael’s, Bognor, Sussex. 





ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. Head-Master—Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A. 
Scholarships, Swimming Bath, Laborato:y. 
Fees from 14 to 18 Guineas per Term. 
TERMS COMMENCE in JANUARY, MAY, and SEPTEMBER, 





ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON (Founded A.D. 1519).—A 

First Grade Endowed School for Universities, Army and other Examina- 

tions. Valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions, Highest inclusive fee, 55 guineas. 
—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 





DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 

84 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. Head-Mistress, Miss JAPP, B.A. 

The School Course includes the subjects of a High School curriculum, Natural 

Ecience with Laboratory work; Drawing, Singing, aud Harmony, Needlework 

and Physical Exercises. Fees, four to six guineas aterm. Prospectuses, &., can 

be obtained from the Secretary. The NEXT TERM COMMENOES SEPTEM.- 
BER 17th. Private Omnibuses daily from Moseley and Handsworth, 

18 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 





under the Belgian Government has a Staff of Twenty-five Experienced 
Mastere.—For terms as to Boarders, &., apply to the WARDEN, St. George’s, 
8 Rue d’Argent, Bruges, Belgium. 


ATHENEE ROYAL DE BRUGES.—This School 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, October Ist, 

The Hospital is the largest general hospital in the kingdom ,and containg 
nearly 800 beds. Number of in-patients last year, 9,703; out patients, 128,315; 
accidents, 12,783. 

Surgical operations daily. Major operations in 1894, 1,778, 

Appointments: Forty qualified resident appointments are made annually, 
Dressers, clinical, post-mortem clerks, and maternity assistants are appointed 
every three months. All appointments are free. Holders of resident appoint. 
ments are also provided free board. 

Scholarships and Prizes.—Entrance Scholarships, value £120, £60, £60, £35, 
£30, and £20, will be offered for compettion at the end of September,— 
Numerous Scholarships and Prizes are given annually. 

Fees.—120 guineas in one payment, or 130 guineas by instalments. A reduc 
tion of 15 guineas is allowed to the sons of members of the profession. 

Luncheons or dinners at moderate charges can be obtained in the Student 
Club. The Students’ Clubs Union, embracing all the Scientific, Social, and 
Athletic Clubs, are available to all Students, The Olubs Union Ground is at, 
Lower Edmonton. 

The Metropolitan, Metropolitan District, East London, and South Eastern 
Railway Statiors are close to the Hospital and College. 

For further information apply, personally or by letter, to 

Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden, 





St MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 


The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist with an Introductory 
Address, at 4p.m., by Mr. A, P. Laurig, The Annual Dinner will be held in 
0 cree at the King’s Hall, Holbora Restaurant, Mr. MaLcoLM Morzis in 

e Chair, 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN NATURAL SCIENCE, 
One of £105 } + a awarded by Examination on September 24th and 
t 





* Five of £52 10s, 
[* Two of which are specially open to Students from Ozford and Cambridge] 


There are Sixteen Resident Appointments in the Hospital open to students 
without expense, The School provides complete preparation for the higher 
Examinations and Degr: es of the Universities. 

The Residential College is at present at 23 and 35 Westbourne Terrace, W. 
Terms may be had on application to the Warden, Mr, E. W. Roughton, 


CLARENOEK MEMORIAL WING. 


The Foundation Stone of this important addition to the Hospital was laid by 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and the builders are now at work uponit. Tins 
new wing will provide a new Out-patients’ Department, Wards for Lying-in 
Women, and a Residential Oollege for Medical Officers and Students, who will 
on close to their work and directly under the influence of the Mediai 

chool. 

For Prospectus apply to Mr, ¥. H. MADDEN, School Secretary. 
G. P. FIELD, Dean. 
A. P. LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean, 


T. THOMAS’ HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 


The WINTER SESSION of 1895-96 will OPEN on WEDNESDAY, October 2nd, 
— the Prizes will be distributed at 3 p.m, by Sir Epwiy Arnoxp, K.O.LE., 

Three Entrance Scholarships will be offered for petition in September, 
vz.:—One of £150 and One of £60 in Chemistry and Physics, with either 
Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, for first year’s Studen's; One of £50 in 
Avatowy, Physiology, and Chemistry, for third )ear’s Students. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of the value of £300 are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as well as several Medals. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific 
and Intermediate M.B. Examinuations of the University of Loud n, 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students withvut charge. 

The School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to the 
Medical Secretary. 

The Fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments, Entries may be made 
separately to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 
made for Students entering in their second or subs2quent years ; also for Dental 
Students and for qualified Practitioners. 

A Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also 
has a List of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who receive 
Students into t heir houses. 














T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on definite Church principles. Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Olergymen, #60); Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and 
a sides. Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 30th.—Rev, T. F. HOBSON, M.A, 
arden. 





pettiness HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


President—LEWIS FRY, Esq.. M.P. 
Vice-President—The Ven. the ARCHDEACON of MANCHESTER. 
Head-Mistress—Miss BORNS. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, September 23rd. 
Application for Admission may be made to the Secretary, at the School; or to 
the Hon. Secretary, H. C. BARSTOW, 4 Fern House, Clifton Down, Bristol. 
Boarding House—Miss IRWIN, 2 Cecil Road, Olifton, Bristol. 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchazes. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Code, Unicope. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





For Prospectuses and all particulars apply to Mr. RENDLE, the Medical 
Secretary. G. H. MAKINS, Dean, 





T GEORGE’S HOSPITAL, 
HYDE PARK OORNER, 8.W. 
Additional ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most earnestly solicited, as the 
Expenditure in 1894 exceeded the acters ee of the Hospital by £7,200, 
OONTRIBUTIONS to the SAMARITAN FUND for relieving Patients leaving 
the Hospital in need are urgently solicited. 
Baukers—London and County Bank, Albert Gate, S.W. 
His Graca the Doxe of WEesTMinsteER, K.G. Treasurers. 


TimotHy Hoimss, Esq. 
Cc. L. TODD, Secretary. 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 
landed property. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a of Oxford and Oambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 








4 ee DIVINE LAW of LOVE in its Application to the 
F — of Man to the Lower Animals, By Frances PowrEr OosBE. 
pages 8vo, 
One or more copies of above will be sent gratis and post-free on application to 
Miss Conse, Hengwrt, Dolgelly. 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR,| A°°™=2NTS OF TRAVEL 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s, 6d. each. 


May te had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET. STRAND. 


AND ALL OTHER AOCIDENTS 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
For Tickets and Policies apply to the Agents, to 
Railway Stations, and to 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 
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Monthly, price Ha'f-a Crown, 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
Ooxrexts ron SEPTEMBER. 


MACEDONIA AND THE MACEDONIANS. 

War OFFICE ADMINISTRATIVE ReForM. By Veteran, 

Juscoism IN America. By W. T. Stead, 

{Tae CHURCH'S OpPpoRTUNITY. By Canon Barnett, 

A Visit TO BroxEeN Hitt, By Moreton Frewen. 

A Scueme oF ExEcToraL Rerorm. By W. Laird 
Clowes. i a. 

OnisPi’s ADMINISTRATION. By Vincenzo Riccio. 

BIOGRAPHER, HISTORIAN, AND M+N oF LETTERS. 
By Herbert Spencer. 

Ow Literary ConsTRUCTION. By Vernon Le3. 

Herepity Once More. By Auzust Weismann, 


London: Ispister and Co., Limited, Covent 
Garden, W.O. 


MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE, er Dozen. 
Bots. 4-Bots, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 13s, 7s, 6d, 
will be found eqnal to wine usnally 
sold at much higker prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


8ST. ESTEPHE. 
Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. We can strongly recom- 
mend thiswine, On compari-on it 
will be found equal to wine offered 168, 98, 
at much higher prices by thesmull 
foreizn houses who pester private 
consumers in England, 
FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
and old in bottle, at 22s,, 26s,, 30s., 36s,, 42s. per 
dozen, 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cares, 
below the ys wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 


Paid-np Capital seccccsccrsesserseres £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





early im. 








LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Oolonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 

colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 

London, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SONS’ 


LIST. 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


CoxTents ror SEPTEMBER, 1895, 
. SOYLLA OR CHARYBDIS? Ohaps. 10.]1, 
THE FUTURE EMPEROR-KING, 
. THE EXINGTON BANK. 
MONTAIGNE. 
ROUNDEL. 
THE ISLAND OF AFFLICTION. 
7 “BRAVA TORERA!” 
8 MUS:CAL SAND3., 
9, MADEMOISELLE DE MAUPIN. 
10. WITH THOMAS INGOLDSBY IN KENT, 
11. RALPH RENTON, BACHELOR, 
12. PAUL THE ECCENTRIC. 
13, AN UNPAID GOVERNESS, 


Snore 


Pr > 





NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


READY ON MONDAY NEXT. 


A MONTH OF MADNESS. 
By HAROLD VALLINGS, 


Author of “ A Parson at Bay,” ‘‘ The Transgression 
of Terence Clancy,” &>. 
In 1 vol crown 8vo, 63. 





A NEW NOVEL 
By the Author of “ Uncle Piper of Piper’s Hill.” 


NOT COUNTING THE COST. 
By “TASMA,” 
Author of “In Her Earliest Youth,” &, 
In 3 vols, crown 8yo0. 





NOW READY. 


BEWITCHED. A Love-Story. 
By Emity Bennett. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

** A charming 1 ttle novel—a fanciful, extravaca:it 
love-story. We know it could not be true, but we 
wich it could, and this seem; to us a’most all a story- 
teller can desire as a result,”’— World, 





NOW READY. 


ANTHONY GRAEME. By 


Evita Gray WHEELWRIGHT, Author of “The 
Vengeance of Medea,” &ec. n 1 vol, crown 
8vo, 6s. 


“The style, tone, and construction of the novel are 
all alike adwirable, and we warmly compliment the 
author on having drawn one of the most genuinely 
exquisite heroines amid the season’s gallery of 
character.”—Liberal, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 





FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


2 and 8, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





Parnows {ue Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBUR . 
His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 
Presipent—The Right Hon, and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON 
OnarRMan—The Very Rev. the DEAN of Wee UCLA: Derurr-Cuairnman—The Hon. EDWARD W. 


Pursician—J, KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. 
SrcreTary—G, i. HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 


Actuary—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq., F.1.A. 





OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES, 


(For Qualifications, see Prospectus.) 


Accumulated Fund, £3,902,853. | Annual Income, £395,073. 





SPECIAL FEATURES :— 


1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 


IMMEDIATE Bonus. 


2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No Acents being employed or Com- 
MISSION paid for the introduction of business. 


8.—The Ra: 


IGH RATE OF Ponvs. 


H 
WHOLE-LIFE anpv ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES erantep at Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


te of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 
4.—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LAkGE Bonuses to the Assured Members, The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
Fi _ 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed now amount to 


U 
5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UniTED Kinapom. : 
6.—Assured Members bave therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance ofa 


ON MONDAY NEXT WILL BE 
PUBLISHED 


TWO NEW VOLUMES 


OF THE 


CENTURY SCIENCE 
SERIES, 


Edited by Sir HENRY ROSCOE, 


D.O.L., F.R.S., 
VIZ, :— 


Justus 
Von 
Liebig: 
His Life and Work. 


By W. A. SHENSTONE, 
Lecturer on Chemistry in Clifton College. 


3s. 6d. 


The Herschels 


and 


Modern 
Astronomy. 


By AGNES M. CLERKE, 


Author of “A Popular History of Astronomy 
during the 19th Century,” &e. 


3s. 6d. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
JOHN DALTON AND THE 


RISE OF MODERN CHEMISTRY. 
By Sir Henry E. Roscon, F.R.S. 
3s. 6d. 

* At once a biography and a chapter in 
the history of modern science. Sir Henry 
Roscoe has drawn a vivid portrait of a very 
remarkable personality, and has devcted 
his rare powers of scientific exposition to a 
very instructive appreciation of Dalton’s 
place in the history of science.”’—The Times. 

“We have read through this little book 
from beginning to end with a great deal of 
pleasure,”—Nature. 


MAJOR RENNELL, F.R.S., 
AND THE RISE OF ENGLISH 
GEOGKAPHY. By Cuxmments Rk. 
Marxuam, C.B., F.R.S., President of 
the Royal Geographical Society. 
3s. 6d. 

“Written with great literary skill and 
profound geographical knowledge.”—The 
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